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Canned Foods Year 


N the canning industry the new year 
means a new start, a new opportu- 
nity—on the production side especially. 
The Convention gave opportunity to 
packers and allied industries to think 
back—then plan ahead, that 1926 shall 
be a truly great canned foods year. 


As always, counton full Canco support 
in every effort to advance the interests of 
the canned foods industry. Production effi- 
ciency must be maintained. The selling of 
canned foods needs to be greatly developed. 


1926 is rich with opportunity. We’ll all make 
the most of it by building upon quality can- 
ned foods, in packing and in selling. Then 
we shall deserve Madame’s friendship, and 
win still more of her patronage. 


American Can Com 
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PHELPS CAN CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TIN CANS 


CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
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AYARS 


NEW PERFECTION 


PEA and BEAN FILLER 


‘“‘Secured Splendid Results— 
Absolutely No Variation Whatsoever 
In The Fill’ 

This Was True Of The Smaller Grades 
Of Sweets Of Strictly Fancy Quality 


FACTORY At: 
SOUTH BEAVER DAM, WI are 


OF 
SELECT BRANDS 


3 OF PEAS 
GENERAL OFFICES Gad -AND- 
RANDOLPH, WISCONSIN: SWEET CORN 
Ayars Machine 0o., Wis. 
Salem, N. J. September 18, 1925. 


Gentlemen: 


We are very pleased to advise you that your new 
Perfection pea and bean filling machine was used by us during 
the pea pack this summer with entire satisfaction. We secured 
splendid results, We were able to operate this filler ata 
continuous high speed with absolutely no variation whatsoever 
in the fill. This was true of the smaller grades of Sweets 
of strictly fancy quality where we had always heretofore 
experienced some difficulty in procuring a uniform fill at 
high speed, The best evidence of our satisfaction is the 
fact that we are now planning to install another Ayars machine 


next year 
Very truly yours 
BEAVER CANNING COMPANY, 
Pres. 
HAJ: MEF 


Write for prices and special discount on early orders 


Ayars Machine Company, new’ Jexsky. 
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Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 


NIAGARA FALLS,°N. Y. 


Successor to 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., Warehouses : S. M. RYDER & SON, 


Columbus, O., and Niagara Falls, N. Y Columbus, Wis., Ogden, Utah Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


The Our Oreduct. 


Manufacturers of: 


Green Pea Viners Bean Snippers Bean Cleaners Lift Trucks 
Green Pea Feeders Bean Graders Can Markers , Conveyors 


Special Machinery Built to Order 


“The Heart of the Corn Belt” 


No finer Sweet Corn has ever been produced 
than comes from Central Indiana, a section 
largely sugar tree soil underlaid with lime- 
stone and justly famous for its excellent qua- 
lity. 


Quality Seed ee Quality Pack 


Reg. Trade Mark 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CO. 
Wholesale Growers 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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; HIGHEST GRADE OF WORKMANSHIP LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES PROMPT SERVICE : 
ESTABLISHED 1863 
ALVERT LITHOGRAPHING UO. 
“THE MODEL SHOP” 
DESIGNERS AND MANVFACTVRERS 
le 
LABELS, CARTONS AND 
5 
ie 
: ADVERTISING MATERIAL. : 
; 


Cnicaco. IL. DETROIT, MICH. OMAHA, NEB. 


Taxi Yani 


LANDRETH 
GARDEN SEEDS 


Spot or 1925 Crop Seeds 


WE OFFER 


Corn Okra Cabbage Cucumber 
Beet Tomato Spinach Snap Beans 
Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower Dwarf Lima Beans 


or Any Other Varieties You May Want 
FUTURE OR 1926 CROP SEEDS 


When ready to place your Contract order for delivery after 
1926 crop is harvested, wnite us for prices. 


If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices, fair service and careful attention to business, we would not be the 
oldest Seed House in America, as this is our 14 1st year in the business. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1784 D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


141 years in the Seed Business BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 
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factories 
CHICAGO BALTIMORE CINCINNATI ROANOKE BUCHANAN 


Chicago Sales Office 
111 West Street 
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A Prime Factor and Necessary Asset to increase 
Labeling Economy and Speed _ Production---- 


The New Improved 


Knapp Labeling Machine 


NEW FEATURES are the developement of over thirty years experience in the construction of 
Labeling Machines for the Canning Industry and have justly merited the NEW KNAPP to become 
universally known as the ““CANNER’S LABELER.”’ 


SIMPLICITY of Construction and in making ADJUSTMENTS ensure the EFFICIENT and 
ECONOMICAL operation of the NEW IMPROVED KNAPP LABELING MACHINE 


io FRED H.KNAPP CORPORATION 


LABELING ard BOXING MACHINES 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY 
RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BALTIMORE SALT LAKE CITY HAMILTON, ONT., CANADA 
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OUR NEW PLANT 


#\HIS magnificent building, located at 3500 East Biddle Street, easily access- 
‘| ible from the center of Baltimore, has recently been acquired by us, and 


our entire manufacturing activities are now being concentrated under one 
roof ! 


Built orginally by the Columbia Graphophone Manufacturing Company in 1921, 
but never occupied, this Plant of reinforced concrete, consisting of over 500,000 
square feet of floor space, is fully sprinklered, and equipped with the latest Carrier 
Air Conditioning and Heating Sytems all affording the opportunity of introduc- 
ing economies in manufacture so necessary under highly competitive conditions. 


Direct railroad connections with both Baltimore & Ohio and Pennsylvania Rail- 
roads supply unsurpassed shipping facilities. SOUTHERN SERVICE, so well 


understood by those who ue SOUTHERN CANS, will be easily maintained 
with these remarkable facilities. 


Our plans call for the use of about one-half of the main structure located on a tract 
of land of 66 acres, and the remainder, consisting of about 250,000 square feet, is 
available for other tenants. Manufacturers of products requiring Cans would find 
this space especially desirable. 


Southern Can Company 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


1901 -- 1926 
25 Years of Successful Manufacturing Experience. 
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THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
i Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE - - - - Manager and Editor 
107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 
Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of 


THE CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among them- 
selves on all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


_ Extra copies, when on hand, 10 cents each. : 


_ THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 49th year. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One Year, - - - - - - - 


ADVERTISING RATES—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 


Address all communications to THE CANNNG TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md 


Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail 
matter. 
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EDITORIALS 


OUISVILLE—The way the whole industry, appar- 
ently, crowds down to these annual meetings is 
puzzling all the old timers. At first glance it looks 

as if everybody had come to the Convention, and when 
one considers the hard luck stories heard all fall and up 
to date, of goods selling below cost and of no buyers to- 
day at any price; and further considering that there is 
no great question of moment before the industry this 
year, how did they get here and why ? 


They are all well dressed, an excellently well dress- 
ed crowd; they are all smiling and happy, and the ex- 
pensive dining rooms are crowded—at least, they seem 
so from the outside, and so they apparently are not. 
wanting for money. It is all very strange and hard to 
understand in the light of the hard times that have 
come upon the industry. Unless, of course, you take 
those hard-times stories “cum grano salis,” and that’s 
probably the way to take them. It must be. 


The Association reports itself in the very peak of 
its hey-day of financial strength, and the Association is 
made up of canners only. So there is more evidence to 
the contrary, as you might say. 


_ What is the Convention doing? Anything revolu- 
tionary or exceptional? No. Everybody seems con- 


tented and happy, and contented men do not create rev- 
olutions. 


In the Executive Committee meeting, before the 
regular sessions of the Convention opened, they had an 
interesting discussion about the efforts of the corn- 
growing states to amend the Pure Food Law so that 
glucose, or, as it is now termed, corn sugar, may be 
used without stating on the label that the substitute is 
used. The corn growers evidently can’t find hogs 
enough to feed their excessive growth of corn to, and 
they want to make the people eat more of it, and so 
keep them, the corn growers, from the heavy financial 
losses their cupidity has earned them. Some canners 
thought it a dangerous thing to add such an amend- 
ment to the U. S. Pure Food Laws, fearing that others 
might be tempted to have other restrictions removed 


No. 24 
where the restricted article is in itself a wholesome 
uur, uke the addition of pure water to tomatoes. But 
canners are so little interested in glucose, and none ot 
them would think of using it in any product put into 
cans, that they took no action. In other words, they 
were not interested. 


There was a very interesting discussion regarding 
the delay in publishing the 1925 tomato statistics. It 
was shown that both peas and corn are in relatively 
stronger position than tomatoes, because the statistics 
have been made known on them and there is, accord- 
ingly, no doubt about them. But it would seem an un- 
usual number of tomato canners have failed to send in 
their figures, or refused to do, as the case may be. What 
idea these “hold outs” can have is very hard to guess. 
Their withholding the figures on their packs is not les- 
sening the total of the year’s pack; but on the contrary 
it gives a chance to interested parties to claim that the 
pack was larger than it possibly was. In other words, 
they are only fooling themselves and hurting everybody 
in the tomato business. However, the figures will be 
totaled up and published soon after the close of the Con- | 
vention. That was decided upon. 


Monday’s big meetings were filled with fine oratory 
and much of it. Most of the talks were along the line 
of improved distribution. That of Mr. James Moore, ex- 
President of the N. C. A., and member of the New York 
Canners, Inc., was a “gem” in this direction. Our read- 
ers have had much of this in his address before the Tri- 
State Packers Association, but there was more in this 
before the big body. 


All of this, and all that takes place at this big 
meeting, will be given to our readers in the Convention 
Issue of The Canning Trade of February 15th. And it 
will all be found very well worth careful reading. 


The Machinery Show is handsomely housed and 
the display very attractive. Right in style, there are 
more exhibitors than can be comfortably taken care of; 
but it makes’ a glittering, gorgeous, stupendous show, 
the greatest on earth, and all the headliners and great- 
est exponents of the mechanical stores and the supplies 
that make canning and preserving possible are there 
and on view. And as retiring President Ernest Finch 
says, they came for orders, and they are getting them! 


‘ 
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Yes, there will be canning done in 1926, as much as 
ever, you will find when the season closes. 


Entertainment! “There ain’t nothing else but.” 


That is what they came for, it would seem. The can- 


ners entertain their brokers, and the machinery and 
supply men entertain the canners. And why not? This 
is the holiday week of the canner; this is equivalent to 
the trip to the seashore which other men make, but 
which the canners cannot make because they are busy 
in their canneries. 


And there are more wholesale grocers and chain 
store men here than ever before. The food distributors 
are represented by every branch of their industry. And 
all of these come into the entertainment. The Ameri- 
can business man thinks as much of his amusements as 
he does of business, and the old custom of making his 
entertainment pay is passing, and he entertains because 
his heart is in the right place, and he wants to show 
appreciation to the men who help him make his living, 
and help make his business what it is. In other words, 
the entertainment is genuine. 


Watch for the Convention Issue of February 15th. 


MEETING OF THE UTAH CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
Salt Lake City, January 15-16, 1926. 


HE annual meeting of the Utah canners was one of 
i the best attended sessions they ever held. They 
were all there, and they say that they will be at 

the Louisville Convention 100 per cent. 


The local paper reported the meeting in this way: 

John G. M. Barnes, of Kaysville, Utah, was elected 
president of the Utah Canners Association January 16, 
at the Hotel Utah. 


David E. Randall, of Ogden, was elected vice-presi- 
dent, and Joseph F. Barker, of Ogden, re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Directors named are: Robert C. Nye and Ronald 
W. Wadsworth, both of Ogden; H. P. Peterson, Jr., 
Ephraim; Richard Stringham, of Woods Cross, former 
president, and James A. Anderson, of Morgan. 


_ During the afternoon session of the annual conven- 
tion D. W. Parratt, executive secretary of the Utah 


_ Educational Association; H. L. Harrington, president 


of the Utah Canning Company, of Ogden; A. P. Bige- 
low, president of the Ogden State Bank, and H. A. Ba- 
ker, district sales manager of the American Can Com- 
pany of Ogden, delivered addresses. 


Mr. Parratt pointed out the work going on in the 
schools to educate the students to the value of home 
products. He said exhibits had been made in several 
of the schools and that essay contests of a local nature 


had touched not only on the canning industry, but on all 
Utah industries. 


_Mr. Herrington stressed the value of quality as 
against quantity, declaring that a good product will 
carry advertising of more convincing nature than any 
amount of goods of inferior value. 


_ Banks in the state are taking much interest in the 
rapid growth of the canning industry, declared Mr. Big- 
clow. He said banks would look with a very favorable 
attitude on development of the industry, both as to 
local plants and out of state distributing campaigns. 


; Growth of the industry has encouraged the Amer- 
ican Can Company to add a half million dollar section to 
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the Ogden plant, said Mr. Baker. The plant will more 
than supply the industry in its present state, but he be- 
lieved the output would be taken up in a very short 
time. He expressed satisfaction over the seven-year 
contract for cans entered into by the canning associa- 
tion. 

WE WERE MISTAKEN, IT WOULD SEEM 


Kalamazoo, Mich., January 20, 1926. 
The Canning Trade, 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
Gentlemen: 


In your issue of October 19 you published under the head- 
line “Swift Patents to Peel Peaches Declared Invalid’ an article 
which was inaccurate and incorrect in its entirety. The litiga- 
tion referred to was that of Dunkley Company against certain 
users of peach-peeling machinery, which the U. S. District Court 
and Court of Appeals at San Francisco had held to be infringers 
of the Dunkley Company patents. The decision did not award 
to these infringers “The right to use water spraying machines 
for the removing of peelings from peaches, after the use of a 
lye solution,” as is stated in said article, but on the contrary, 
awarded damages to Dunkley Company for the use of the in- 
fringing machines by the defendants. 

The Court of Appeals held that the Dunkley Company had 
failed to establish the amount of its damages, and in the absence 
of proof the award for nominal damages for infringement was 
sustained. 

The article referred to is also inaccurate in stating that 
royalties were demanded by Swift & Company. Swift & Com- 
pany never at any time demanded any royalties for the use of 
the Dunkley patent, and was in no way connected with or af- 
fected by the decision. 

Reference is also made in the article to Judge Trippet, a 
trial judge, who, contrary to the prior decision of the Circuit 


Court of Appeals, held the Dunkley patent invalid. On appeal , 


from Judge Trippet’s decision, the Court of Appeals did not sus- 
tain him on this point, but adhered to its former decision, that 
the Dunkley patent is valid. 

Every Court of Appeals which has passed on the Dunkley 
patent has sustained its validity and the readers of “The Can- 
ning Trade” should not be lulled into a feeling of security by 
reason of the false and misleading statement which “The Can- 
ning Trade” inadvertently and inadvisedly published. 

Please publish this letter in the next issue of “The Canning 
Trade.” Yours truly, 


ALBERT H. & HENRY VEEDER, 
General Counsel. 


BROKERS RECOMMENDED BY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


ERE is a copy of a letter concerning the new brokerage 
house, the Acme Brokerage Co., of Cincinnati: 
“The Acme Brokerage Company, with offices at 1113 
1115 Keith Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, is seeking desirable ac- 
counts for Cincinnati and surrounding territory of food products 
and articles handled by the grocery trade. 

The personnel of this concern have long been members of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, and commends itself highly to 
anyone needing dependable and resourceful representation. 

Its President, Mr. W. A. McIntire, comes directly from the 
important position of Sales Manager of the United States Can 
‘Company, and its Vice-President, Mr. A. Wittekind, is a well- 
known successful Cincinnati business man of excellent reputation 
and thorough experience. 


They are undertaking this merchandising proposition with a 
complete understanding of the ever-great problem, ‘Effective Dis- 
tribuion.’ Their long practical sales training, coupled with per- 
sonality, honor and integrity, should guarantee the very best re- 
sults, and enables them to offer their clients a service creating 
the most pleasant relations between producer and the distribut- 
ing customer. 

It is our pleasure to recommend the individuals of. the Acme 
Brokerage Company to anyone looking for the highest type of 
brokerage connections. 

We shall appreciate it if you will call this matter to the at- 
tention of concerns in your city who are producers of food prod- 
ucts and kindred articles sold to the grocery trade. 

Thanking you in advance for this service, I am, yours truly, 

G. W. BREIEL, Manager, 
Industrial Dept., Cincinnaty Chamber of Commerce. 


SECEIVED 
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The Progressive Canners of today are making 
their chili sauce with the use of 


THE INDIANA CHILI SAUCE MACHINE 


With this machine you retain all the flavor, 
great portion of which 1s lost bythe old method. 
It also saves you 40 to 50 hand peelers, and 
furnishes high grade stock. 


Indiana Pulpers 
Indiana Kern Finishers 
Kook-More Koils 


Inspection 
Grading 
Sorting 
Indiana No. 10 Fillers 

Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Steam Crosses 

Pulp & Catsup Pumps 

Fire Pots 

Wood & Steel Tanks 
Enameled Lined Pipe 
Enameled Pails & Pans 

Steel Stools 


TABLES 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 
S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
Eastesn Representative 
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The Fellow Coming Out Knows 
More Than The Fellow Going In 


This is true no matter where it is applied. 
Experience gives us knowledge. Whether 
the entertainment is worth the admission 
price is something else. 


On the other hand, we 
can ask unprejudiced folks 
who have seen the show 
whether or notit is worth 
the money. 


In like manner, only the 
canner who has used A-B 
Cookers can fully appreciate it. He 
knows that it has removed guesswork 1 in 
his cookroom. 


The can feeds directly into the cooker 
from the closing machine. No interven- 
ing labor. It is cooked and cooled auto- 
matically. Temperature of cooker and 
cooler as well as the cooling water supply 
is automatically controlled. 


No chance for cans to cool off waiting for 
a retort. Thirty seconds after the can is 
closed, it is being cooked. Immediate 
and thorough cooling safeguards the 
quality you have secured. A-B Cookers 
are quality insurance. 


If you are not acquainted with A-B, we’ll 
gladly give you a list of a few owners in 
your locality. Investigate A-B thoroughly, 
ask your fellow-canners about its perform- 
ance. 


Write our nearest office today. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
‘Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 


409 Marine Bank Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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Meeting Tri-State Packers 


Benj. Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia January 13th. & 14th., 1926 
The Warehousing Law—Mr. Moore Tells Some Plain Truths—Field Secretary ap- 
pointed and his duties—The Banquet—Association Endorses Executive 
Committee’s Work—Officers Elected. . 


(Continued from last Week.) 


THE BANQUET. 


The picture on another page tells the whole story—it was 
a well served, elegant dinner, only such as the Get-Together 
Committee can tender, with good music and catchy songs. But 
the crowd lacked the spirit of former occasions, and there was 
none of the usual burst of song from the diners when the sing- 
ers hit a responsive chord. There just seemed to be no respon- 
sive chord, if you know what we mean, and even Sally seemed 
to have moved from her alley, and for the first time in the his- 
tory of Tri-State banquets “Sweet Adaline” was not present. 

But everyone enjoyed it, and there was a very plentiful 
“flow of soul,” the speakers being in fine form and good voice, 
and the crowd patient. 


Banquet, Thursday Evening, January 13. 

Secretary Frank E. Gorrell was the first speaker. 
he said: 

Some of you will remember when the pineapple industry 
started in the Hawaiian Islands, you will remember the struggle 
that that industry had to get on its feet. One of the first steps 
that they ever took was to organize a local association. They 
have only twelve members, but that is every pineapple canner in 
Hawaii. They will pack this year, I am told, around about 
eight million cases, and their assessment for membership is Slee 
a case. They raise there a little over $700,000 a year to spend 
in association work. Half of that is spent in associational ad- 
vertising. The other half is spent along lines similar to the 
work that the Tri-State Packers Association is doing, and that 
is on production problems. 


I have also been impressed with the splendid work that is 
being done through organization in California. Congressman 
Free, the orator of the evening, is right from the canned foods 
belt of the State of California, San Jose, and I think he will 
bear me out that a great deal of the success of the California 
canners is perhaps due to their organization work. I remem- 
ber that I attended a meeting in California in 1911, I think it 
was. At that time the State of California packed somewhere 
around, as I remember, between three and four million cases. 
At the present time, I think their pack will be somewhere be- 
tween twenty-two and twenty-five million cases. Both the Ha- 
waiian pineapple canners and the California canners, when I 
was out there in December, were entirely sold out with their 
very great packs, increased packs staring them in the face last 
July, and are entirely cleaned out now.” 


I think that it is time for the Tri-State people to start to 
become a little optimistic. Somebody said, “It’s a pretty bad 
time to try to start additional organization work in the Tri- 
State territory. Things are looking pretty bad.’ Now, gentle- 
men, I don’t feel that way about it. The Lord only knows how 
many tomatoes you have; I don’t know; nobody else knows yet, 
but I am afraid that I will bring out some figures before a 
great while that may stagger you somewhat, but I hope you will 
have as much nerve and grit as the corn canners had; when I 
stepped into Chicago the day after those figures went out—I 
was afraid I would be mobbed. I want to tell you a little secret, 
gentlemen. Every time there is an over-production for some 
reason or other it is Frank Gorrell’s fault—I don’t know why, 
but every time there is a big pack I always get cussed for it, 
and after the statistics go out, for a few days I kind of keep 
shady until they start talking of something else. 


But what I am trying to do tonight is to sound a little key- 
rote of optimism, and I am basing that a great deal on the ste 
that you have taken yourself this afternoon. . 


Mr. Sudbury, of the P. R. R., substituted for Vice-President 
Eysman; told some good stories, and spoke seriously of the good 
work done by the railroads. 


In part, 


_The Hon. Arthur M. Free, Fifth Congressional District, 
California, next spoke, quoting a long array of figures, in which 
he showed: 

You might wonder what right a Congressman has to try 
to talk to a bunch of canners, but I dare say that I have had as 
much experience with canning as anyone in this room. 

My district, in number of cans and in value of production, 
exceeds that of any other section of the United States. And 
one other thing; at the National Canners Convention which will 
soon be held, my district and my neighbor, because he lives right 
across the street from me, I am quite sure will be the next 
President of the National Canners Association. I think that will 
be Elmer Chase, of San Jose, California. 

In the per cent of canned foods distribution of the United 
States, with the tremendous pack, Maryland represents but 
5.8 per cent of the canned foods distribution of the United 
States. I give you that to show the immensity of the canned 

ow take Delaware. Her total value of pack represented 
about $5,851,000, or 1.2 per cent of the canned foods tr i 
of the United States. 

New Jersey, the other of the Tri-States, had in 1923 in 
soups and vegetables 20,277,000 cases of a value of $40,287,000. 
The canned fruit pack was small. New Jersey represented in 
the canned foods distribution about 8.4 per cent of all the 
canned foods distribution of the United States. 

* * * 


Under the tariff act of 1909 we had a tariff on canned toma- 
toes of 40 per cent ad valorem. In the Underwood tariff of 1912 
that was cut to 25 per cent ad valorem, and in the Tariff Act 
of 1922 it was again cut to 15 per cent ad valorem. Now that 
may account for these importations—the difference between 40 
per cent and 15 per cent ad valorem. 

I represent a district in the United States that requires 
more tariff—I mean tariff on more farm products—than any 
district in the United States, and although we can a goodly 
number of tomatoes, I want to confess to you that we make no 
representation and no argument for a tariff on canned tomatoes. 
The only way I can account for the low tariff on tomatoes is 
the fact that tomatoes are largely produced in Democratic States 
whose Congressmen do not believe in a protective tariff. I no- 
ticed in the paper of yesterday, the Washington Post, the head- 
line “House Democrats Prepare To Fight For Lower Tariff.” 
If you get a lower tariff on tomatoes out of this or the next 
Congress, you may as well go out of the tomato-growing busi- 
ness. And you may as an association pass a resolution and ap- 
point a_ committee to go to Congress and ask for an increase of 
the tariff on tomatoes. If I were representing this district at 
this time, I would even go so far as to ask the President of the 
United States under the power that is given to him to increase 
that tariff 50 per cent, because with the tariff as it is, you are 
geing to have further importations of tomatoes. 

* * * 


Now, unless you establish a standard on which the buyers 
can buy, they will buy in the cheapest market of the world, and 
if they buy in the cheapest market of the world, you are going 
to face a very serious proposition. 

* * * 


Now the Canners’ League (of California) has adopted di- 
rect specifications. They set forth identically what apricots 
and peaches and pears, and so on, must contain as to size, as to 
syrup, number of pieces in the can and how it shall be pre- 
pared. The grades are specifically selected—Fancy, which ‘is 
described, Choice, Standard, and then Second Quality. The 
amount of sugar that must be in the syrup is specifically pro- 
vided. Then is taken up in detail the maximum number of 
pieces in each can. The minimum number of pieces in each can, 
and then is taken up in detail, beginning with apricots, a de- 
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Hot! 


ANS are discharged piping hot from the 
Peerless Exhauster. The steam stays with , 

the cansall the way through the machine. They 
can’t dodge it. Steam pipes arranged in circles 
continually direct steam to the cans as they fol- 
low their circular course through the machine. 


Round sides—no corners or angles to trap the 
steam! Free circulation throughout! Water- 
seal prevents the escape of the steam where the - 
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Canadian Plant 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO. Ltd. 
Tillsonburg, Ont. 
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are usually built of Tonean 
Metal, which is a rust resist- 
ing metal. It means extra 
long life, for in addition to 
being rust resisting, its of 
extra heavy guage. <A buyer 
of the MONITOR Blancher 
with the latest reinforced cy- 
linder has something that ean 
be depended on. We build 
them of MONEL METAL 
on order. 


Let us figure with you. 
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scription of each grade, and following through with pears and 


peaches, yellow cling and freestone peaches, and Muscat grapes, 
cherries, and so on. 


And then the Canners’ League has gone farther, and it had 
adopted rules and regulations with regard to pro-rata deliv- 
eries and sets down a standard, so that if a canner in California 
contracts with a buyer in Philadelphia to deliver a certain 
amount of fruit of a certain standard and does not do so under 
the contract, it sets down the rules by which that shall be judged 
and the buyer as well as the seller will be bound by these speci- 
fications. I am not going to take time tonight to read to you 
these specifications, but let me tell you that they are very severe 
on the canner. 


Now I didn’t tell you that to talk about California, but I 
did give it to you for this reason: I believe that in the United 
States we are coming to the time when we have got to have just 
as specific standards for vegetables as we have for canned fruits 
in California, and until we reach that time in the.United States 
I believe we are going to have very hard sledding. Now we are 
coming into very close competition with various other parts of 
the world. In order that you may have the figures freshly in 
mind, let me re-quote to you: 


We imported in 1923 from Italy alone $753,000 worth of 
tomato paste and $1,522,000 of canned tomatoes. In 1924 we 
_imported tomato paste to the extent of $917,000 and canned to- 
matoes to the extent of $2,207,000 That is from one country— 
from Italy alone. The Italians are good vegetable raisers. They 
are keen for the world’s markets. Today in the Congress we 
debated the Italian debt settlement, and I was utterly astounded 
at some of the things that came out. Italy is in a desperate 
financial condition. It pays more taxes per capita than any 
other country of the world. It has less raw products than any 
other country of its size in the world. It is making a direct 
appeal in the settlement of these debts for the reduction of tar- 
iffs. They are objecting to the tariff not only on tomatoes, but 
on lemons and things of that kind, in order that they may sell 
to the United States. Italy is the one country in the world that 
when we have these tariff arguments up has its representatives. 
its diplomatic representatives, appear before the committees of 
Congress. It has the Italian Chamber of Commerce that ap- 
pears directly and submits briefs on these matters, and the 
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of Fruit Juice Concentrates 
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Mr. John Irish of the University of California esti- 
mates the possible yield of concentrates from cull fruits 
(now going to waste) at $36,000,000 annually. 


Cull fruit is cheap; - - there is a ready market for 
such concentrates; - - and the Pfaudler Vacuum Pro- 
cess of concentration is simple. 


Send for the facts, TO-DAY ! 
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argument is being made and will continue to be made, that if 
we want to collect the big debt running into over two billions of 
dollars that Italy owes us, we have got to put down our bars 
and let her put,into this country the products that Italy can 
produce, and among those products that it can produce are vege- 
tables, including tomatoes. 


Now we have another prospective rival, particularly in to- 
matoes. Mexico raises very good tomatoes, and is putting into 
the United States large quantities of fresh tomatoes. With a 
little education, with a little supervision, Mexico can well be- 


= a canner of tomatoes, >»4 will become a real rival in that 
eld. 


I have recently been talking with some of the departments 
in Washington with regard to the future of the canning indus- 
try in the United States. Don’t think from what I have said 
that I am a pessimist, or that we are going to be up against it, 
because I think we can put up such a pack of such a quality and 
can distribute these goods in such a way that we will always be 
ahead of the other sections of the world. But we must standard- 
ize our packs. We must protect our brands. We must have 
them in such a way that when we put out our goods they can be 
depended upon. 


I had an illustration given to me of a canner of tomatoes 
who was caught running water from a hose into his tomatoes. 
How does that packer expect to sell to a buyer more than one 
year? It can’t be done. That buyer will buy those goods for 
one year, and he will turn against that packer and never buy 
again, and until we can produce a pack that can be relied upon, 
a pack that the buyers can rely upon, we are not going to be 
able to compete with Italy or any other country that is a great 
producer of tomatoes. 


You need here first more co-operation among yourselves, 
you want to be closer together. You are getting closer together. 
This meeting here is an evidence of it, and your action today of 
putting up a fund for a field secretary is an indication that you 
are doing what you should do, and if you will have confidence in 
one another, and if you will have these meetings, and then if 
you will continue a standardization of your pack and get out the 
specifications as we have done in fruit in California, 
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Over a Thousand 


Bliss No. 225 Gang Slitters 


It is asignificant fact that there are over athousand 
of these machines in operation, cutting tin plate 
dead true day after day, perfectly clean and with- 
out burrs. Anywhere from one to thirty of these 
machines will be found in various plants. It is the 
machine for ‘‘ dead true”’ slitting guaranteed. 
Bliss Slitters make money for you by saving tin 
plate. 

We build complete lines of Automatic Can Mak- 
ing Machinery. High Speed lines for large produc- 
tion—Semi-Automatic lines—Hand and Foot oper- 
ated equipment. 
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Catsup Pack! 


Do you want to take the worries out of catsup 
filling - operate continuously - fill without slop or waste - 
no filling of broken bottles? 


Do you want to rinse and sterilize bottles in a 


simpler, more dependable way - with less trouble - 
without breakage? 


Then get the Kiefer Automatic Bottle Sterilizer 
and the Kiefer Rotary Vacuum Filling Machine - 
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Action now will insure delivery in ample time. 
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ADDRESS OF GEORGE W. COBB 


OU know we haven’t had a good year this last year in this 
Y region—we understand so from the speaker from Cali- 
fornia. Well, last Sunday I went to church. Really there 
is no good excuse for not going in the winter time, and the sub- 
ject of the morning was, “Near East Relief,” and that gave me 
an idea for my subject this evening. I can’t think of any East 
that is nearer than yours. But, after all, relief for your industry 
—it is awfully hard for me to talk about yours without talking 
about mine, too; therefore, I am going to say our industry. In 
the Tri-States, really like most reliefs in this world, must begin 
at home. The Lord helps those who help themselves. We have 
got to start right here at home. What is the matter with this 
industry in the Near East? I gather from the representative 
from the Far West State that there must be something the 
matter with us here. Well, if I were to answer that in a few 
words, admitting that there is something the matter, I would 
say: the canners of the Tri-States have not kept pace with 
changes in business conditions and methods of the industry 
throughout the United States. You are still doing it in the good 
old way, and I am one of those who think the good old way was 
wonderful when we didn’t know any other way, but the neigh- 
bors have shown us that there is another way. You have been 
advised—Oh, the wonderful advice that you have received, not 
only from your Honorable (Mr. Free) but many no less honor- 
able—you have been advised to reduce acreage next year. That 
means that you enlarge yours and hope your neighbors will re- 
duce theirs. You have been told that the salvation of the indus- 
try is to limit the pack. I have even heard it advocated here 
today that canners of this Association should advertise that this 
coming year there would be no goods packed. One advantage of 
that advertisement, if it might be an advantage, would be that 
nobody would believe it. : 

You have been advised to employ a paid secretary instead 
of an unpaid one. And you have for many years had one who 
has been underpaid. And if I were to interfere at all with the 
affairs of the Association, I would suggest that you still keep 
the underpaid one, because there is a lot of work to do around 
home while the other man is out in the field. 

You have been told to pay the growers less, but you haven’t 
told them that. yet. 


You have been told to sell your futures cheap. I don’t know 
why anyone needs to give you that advice—the idea being of- 
fered that by offering futures cheap, you would thereby keep 


others out of the business. If there is any chance of keeping 
others out of any business, I know a man who is interested. 

You have been told that you ought to buy your labels, your 
boxes and your cans this coming year cheaper. There are ru- 
mors that you are going to buy the latter so. 

You have been told another thing to do is to reduce the 
amount that you are paying to your broker. Some even go so 
far as to say, “get on in the world without him.” You have 
also been told that the answer to it all is to form mergers, and 
now mav I tell a story, a little one. There were two actors who 
met on Long Island recently at the onening of an actors’ home. 
(T never knew actors had homes.) And one said to the other: 
“T hear Bill has married.” The other said: “That is fine, be- 
cause his five children have needed a mother.” The first actor 
revlied: “Well, he is marrying a widow with five children.” 
“Oh!” said the other, “that is not a marriage; that is a merger.” 

Well, now, a merger is a fine thing. A lot of folks are work- 
ing on that relief, including our good railroad officers here this 
evening. They may not admit it, but they are doing a little 
you know, now and then, on the side, I am sure. But there is 
one trick about mergers. The biggest merger or the smallest 
merger in the world would be a failure if the links that go to make 
up that merger are not strong. You can’t make a successful 
merger out of failures. Among other things, the banks are not 
interested, and in mergers you need the banks. 

Well, now, after all, are any of these forms of advice for 
relief going to help you this year and the years to come? Would 
you not be working along the wrong lines if you were to feel 
that you were going to receive relief altogether through those 
mediums? It seems to me there are a few other things which 
are more vital and more far reaching. I am going to mention 
one which to my mind is the largest of all, and the one which 
some of the boys don’t like to have mentioned: Finances. Now 
vou sometimes hear of a small sailing boat that goes from Amer- 
ica to Erone. It is noted in the papers. Sometimes we read 
even of a skiff that undertakes that voyage, but if you are going 
into the canning business, you have got to figure a round trip. 
and you should figure a steamer large enongh to make the round 
rin, and staunch enourh to weather any kind of storm, because 
it takes a year to go the rounds and a lot can happen in that 
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time. John D. Rockefeller told a story last year on himself. He 
was up in New York State visiting the old home town where he 
was born, and his automobile stopped. One of the townsmen 
came along and asked him where he was going. He said: “I am 
going to Heaven.” “Well,” said the other, “have you got enough 
gas?” And, if I may change the metaphor, shouldn’t we make 
sure we have got enough gas for the trip? 

Next, and I am talking now to those that are not here, the 
great unseen audience, join up and pay your dues to the Tri- 
State Association, and should you not become members of the 
National Canners Association, too? Everybody is doing it but 
you. Gentlemen, that is just as much a part of your cost as 
your labels or other things that may enter into it, and in my 
opinion just as necessary. And have you ever noticed that those 
who figure how they can buy the cheapest of everything and save 
themselves a little here and a little there, how those enormous 
savings which they figure they are going to save never seem to 
show in their financial statement at the end of the year? Who 
are those that make the real financial statments? Are they not 
those who are modern and up to date and who do figure in these 
items which are and should be in the cost? 

Well, another thing which has been emphasized by Con- 
gressman Free is standardization, and by that he doesn’t mean 
standards, I am sure. That is, to my mind, perhaps the second 
most necessary thing in line of relief. 

And third, quality. I am not sure but that comes number 
two. And before I get to that—newspaper men, please fix this 
up for me. because I’m getting in a tangle here. The Lord does 
not grow fruits or vegetables all of one grade. He leaves some- 
thing for us down here on earth to do—sort one grade out from 
the other. I saw the other day a can of No. 3 tomatoes, and was 
curious to see what was on the inside of it. It cost at retail in 
one of the stores of New York the magnificent sum of ten cents. 
I opened that can, in fact, several of them. It was very excel- 
lent goods in there, except there was one tomato in which the 
fruit was green; there were also several pieces of skin, but it 
wasn’t strange to me to find that, because I know when they 
sold the article for ten cents it must have taken the skin off of 
somebody. I couldn’t help feeling as I saw those goods, “What 
if that canner had taken that raw material after it was peeled 
and had put what should have gone into this can into this can, 
and the other into another can, and have two different grades of 
tomatoes. Then the jobber that wanted to buy standards could 
get what he wanted, and there would be someone else who would 
want something fancier. I happn to know of a very large or- 
ganization which buys many hundred thousands of cases of to- 
matoes annually, who a few weeks ago were paying 67% cents 
a dozen for No. 2 Maryland tomatoes and at the same time were 
searching vigorously in New York State and elsewhere for 
fancy grades, willing to pay $1.25. Gentlemen, don’t you think 
you should have had some goods available, had you done what 
they do in every line of business in the world, except in your 
tomatoes, made a selection as to quality and grade? Then, 
if you want to sell your fancy goods at 671% cents, why that is 
your business, too. You live down here in God’s wonderful land 
where you grow fruits and vegetables in most marvelous variety 
and quantity, but what do you do afterwards? Shouldn’t you 
take advantage of the wonderful raw materials that you have to 
work with and make out of them the best goods that can be 
made? You have got the raw material; why not finish the job? 
You have here the largest markets in the United States, with 
most wonderful railroads and water transportation. Are you 
taking advantage of it? Now, I hope you won’t feel that I am 
anything but a friend, and I know most of you know that as we 
get a little older perhaps there is something else in life besides 
making a dollar. There is such a thing as being truly and hon- 
estly interested in the building of an industry. And I’d like to 
see this wonderful section of Maryland, Delaware and New Jer- 
sey come back, by which I mean come up to the standards of 
other sections of the country which are far outstripping them 
by other methods. It can be done. I sometimes wonder if it is 
going to be done by the generation here. I sometimes think the 
older fellows aren’t worth saving, anyway? My hope is in the 
young. Perhaps some of us fellows are a little too old to 
change. In other words, are you going to be a fundamentalist or 
are you going to be a modernist in the business through which 
you get your living? I heard the other day a minister tell a 
story—you might call it that. He said: “What is the difference 
between a Fundamentalist and a Modernist?” And the answer 
was: “The Modernist says. ‘There ain’t no hell,’ and the Funda- ° 
mentalist says. ‘The hell there ain’t.’” Well, I am a modernist, 
but with a little fundamentalist training. T still believe there is 
a hell. and T know some folks ought to go there, and I am not so 
sure but whot one wav of helping to stay away is to help to 
make this industry a little better. I am an optimist and I will 
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only give you my sentiments in the words of an old man who 
used to say to me: “Well, things aren’t as bad as I thought 
they were, but I knew they wouldn’t be all the time. I thank you. 

CHAIRMAN: I want to thank you for your kind attention 
to the speakers tonight. This ends our program for tonight. We 
open up again tomorrow at 9.30. 


THURSDAY MORNING’S SESSION 
January 14th, 1926 


The meeting was called to order by President Fooks, who 
asked Dr. Baker, of New Jersey, to report on the year’s work. 
INSERT MR. BAKER’S REPORT ...... wig 

CHAIRMAN: Doctor, I want to congratulate you on the 
way you conserve your money. We are wondering if New Jer- 
sey would want more money if it could be raised. 

DR. BAKER: We never turn it down. 

CHAIRMAN: Dr. Symons will next report. 

CHAIRMAN. Dr. Symons, I think the association owes you 
and Dr. Radebaugh a debt of gratitude. I had never seen very 
much of Mr. Radebaugh’s work, and last summer I took a trip 
with the Agricultural Committee and yourself and saw the 
strains of tomatoes he was producing. Mr. Radebaugh did not 
jump into this in one day. He had been working on it for about 
sixteen years, and that is what it takes. It takes time to per- 
form evolution, and that is what it means, what he has done in 
the tomato game. I saw tomatoes growing alongside of other 
fields that were practically free from cracks, well formed and of 
good size. Now, Mr. Radebaugh had plants of tomatoes which 
he will explain here—I am just telling you what I saw as a 
canner; I don’t know anything about the technical end of it, and 
I think if you could see it you would feel just about as I do 
about it. We have saved some of those seeds and I do hope 
that our members will get the benefit of these seeds. They 
have not all been sold yet, but if you want these seeds, won’t 
you please send your order in right away, because if you do not, 
we are going to sell them to anybody that wants them. 

DR. SYMONS: I neglected to say, and I will ask Mr. Rade- 
baugh to elaborate upon the work on corn and peas, and to say 
we have already adopted our program for 1926, which is care- 
fully planned out, with Mr. Woodbury as chairman, and I want 
to say on the part of Mr. Woodbury he has been more than gen- 
erous, sympathetic, in meeting with us from time to time, and 
has served as chairman of the Committee of County Agents with 
the specialists that have drawn up our programs from year to 
year, and we have drawn up a program which will serve as a 
guiding light to our specialists and agents in carrying out the 
program for this next year. 
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MR. A. D. RADEBAUGH’S REPORT 

AM going to make this report as brief as I can, and I will say 

this past year in the Community plant bed work we con- 

ducted demonstrations with early plants grown in hot beds. 
We had demonstrations of plants growing under muslin, to test 
those out in comparison with Southern plants, and plants grown 
at Cape Charles, Va., which was a project undertaken on an ex. 
perimental basis this year. We revised the Bulletin “More To- 
matoes from Fewer Acres”—I want you to get that—“More To- 
matoes from Fewer Acres.” We have always put it that way, so 
the acreage won’t keep on going up, and I think there were 5,000 
or 10,000 copies of that were issued this year. There have been 
about 30,000 copies now of that bulletin printed and issued 
through Maryland and other States requesting it. 


We tested the various varieties on work that was conducted 
on Mr. Frazer’s and other farms throughout the State. We had 
the seed savings project in co-operation with the Tri-State Pack- 
ers Association, and then we had some tomato tours. We had 
one tomato tour, probably some of the canners here were mem- 
bers of, and can remember it better perhaps by recollecting not 
getting enough to eat that day. When they asked me to put on 
this project, we decided it would be awfully nice to give these 
fellows a dinner or lunch—I will put it that way—at this farm 
where we had been meeting, which all of you know was a beauti- 
ful place on the river. Well, I had figured about 300 farmers 
and canners coming that day,and we ordered provisions on that 
ground, but we had 350, and I don’t know whether those fifty 
got anything to eat or not. I am sorry if you. didn’t. 


Another tour that we had that I felt was a mighty big suc- 
cess was one from New Jersey of Salem and Cumberland coun- 
ties, when nearly 100 cars came over to Cecil county one day 
and spent the day with us, visiting the demonstration fields and 


know of no trip I enjoyed more than that one, and I hope 
they did. 


Then we had a field meeting in Caroline county, and another 
in Frederick county, and one in Cecil county with the executive 
committee of the Tri-State Packers Association to go over this 
work—a total of eight field meetings during the season, attended 
by 755 growers and canners I am just giving you my report 
now on canning crops work. During the season we held 44 
other meetings to discuss the tomato project. That was in co- 
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MEASURED BY EXPERIENCE 


There are some results in careful canning which are most profitable, yet are 
difficult to measure in actual dollars and cents. 


Such is the case with cleanliness. Every canner realizes its absolute necessity 
but not all canners know the important part it plays in the year’s profits. There are, 
however, hundreds of canners whose experience has convinced them that the use of 


Cleans Clean 


Sanitary Cleaner, Cleanse 


iat dial places the problem of sanitation in the cannery upon a basis of positive certainty and 
consequently positive profits. 


It is not surprising then that their good word is helping to increase the popularity of a 
cleaner which renders such valued service and renders it too, so efficiently and economically. 


Ask your supply man. 


in every package It cleans clean. 
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operation with canners and growers. These meetings were at- 
tended by 2,845 canners and growers. 

On the seed stock for next year we saved that seed and I 
have that ready to turn over to the Association any time they 
want it. 


Peas—On peas, the principal work that was accomplished 
this year was methods of innoculation. We are trying the vari- 
ous methods of soils and cultures to find out which method will 
be most economical and most satisfactory year in and year out 
for canners. 


I am not ready to report on that work, because you cannot 
report on one year’s results. A fellow once said. “The way to 
conduct experiments is only conduct them one year and never 
run any checks, and then you are all right.” But we cannot do 
that. 

Another thing we worked on this last year was the rates of 
seeding of peas. I found that peas were seeded in the State of 
Maryland all the way from 3% bushels to 6 bushels, and that is 
a very important factor, particularly at the price you are pay- 
ing for pea seed, and we want to find out what is the best rate 
to seed peas so that you get the greatest return for the amount 
invested in seed, and at the same time get the best quality, and 
as a result of that work this year I would say 4% bushels to the 
acre is the best rate to seed, and I believe canners would find 
if they could seed on that rate it would be the most profitable. 
When you get below four bushels you get your plants too thin; 
and over 4% bushels, didn’t give enough increase in yield to pay 
for the seed. 

Another thing we are working on is how acid soil can be and 
still expect a reasonable degree of innoculation. Now that is a 
problem that is worthy of a whole lot of consideration because 
a great many of the soils in Maryland have a certain amount of 
acidity, and the question is whether the farmers must add lime 
or whether they can innoculate every year that that land goes 
in peas, and get a reasonable amount of innoculation. The bac- 
teria probably won’t live over many years in acid soil, but I be- 
lieve with a fair amount of acidity, innoculating properly each 
year, you can expect a fair amount of nodules on the roots. 


Corn—On sweet corn during the year our main feature was 
the production of sweet corn seed in a number of places, to see 
the results we could get from that, and we do feel, and in fact 
we have experimental evidence to show that seed corn produced 
in our own section gives a better yield than corn brought in from 
other sections where it is acclimated, and in that work the main 
thing we are working on is to get a greater uniformity in ripen- 
ing. In other words, not to spread out over a period of ten or 
twelve days when that corn all reaches the ideal canning stage, 
but to get it as near four or five days as possible. And in doing 
that we are detaching the abnormally early and abnormally late 
silking stocks and discarding those, and only saving those from 
seed and allowing those to be pollenized from the stalks that 
silk at a uniform rate, and I think that work is going to accom- 
plish some good results. 

There were six of those demonstrations in the State this last 
year. 

Another thing on sweet corn that has been done is in the 
fertilization and suckering of corn. Now, men, I was surprised 
when I went over the State this year, to find how many people 
are actually practicing the old plan of suckering all their sweet 
corn, and if you ever want to make a kid happy, just tell his 
father that he is actually decreasing the yield by suckering corn, 
and you will have that kid for a friend the rest of his life, be- 
cause he is out of that job. I have absolute evidence that in 
suckering sweet corn you decrease your yield and you don’t im- 
prove the quality of the corn. Now that may sound foolish, and 
I am going to take a minute to explain that. A lot of us think 
if we don’t sucker it—or if we do sucker it, the strength of that 
corn instead of going to the sucker will go to the ear. It isn’t 
plant food until it has come from the roots into the leaves which 
act as the stomach of the plant, been digested. Then it goes into 
the ear, and as soon as you pull the suckers off the plant, you 
are taking that leaf surface off and part of the stomach of the 
plant instead of adding to it, so you are actually decreasing 
yields instead of increasing them; so I think that means a whole 
lot in the cost of the production of sweet corn, and that is what 
we are all here for, to decrease the cost, and I think you want 
to practice a little of that work this year. 

String Beans—In string beans there hasn’t been a whole 
lot done, but the principal thing I see in string beans is to try 
to get seed that you know is free from anthracnose. Probably 
you are all familiar with it. I used that word dictating a letter 
the other day and the girl said she couldn’t find it in the dic- 
tionary. I asked her if she had ever seen infantile paralysis 
and a few more. So the anthracnose is that dark brown sunken 
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spot on the beans and all canners know it. They probably call 
it something worse than that. That cannot survive in semi-arid 
regions and seed produced in those regions is pretty nearly al- 
ways free from it, so we should be careful in getting our seed, 


’ to know we are getting it from sections free from that disease. 


We had seven meetings of sweet corn growers and canners 
tegether, attended by 342 people. On miscellaneous canning 
crops, taking in beets, spinnach and all the other crops, we had 
six meetings, attended by 127 farmers and canners. 

You had a report of the seed corn testing at Frederick, 
Maryland. 

1 devoted full time to canning crops work, 154% days in the 
field and 2334 days in the office. I think I traveled about 18,000 
miles in that time just on that project. 

Tomatoes—Now I believe you will be interested in this 
work of tomatoes and what we have been doing along those 
lines, and I will try to take just a few minutes to go through 
that. Now the main thing that we were after in this work to 
start with was to find out whether if we picked out a tomato 
that we felt met our requirements for canning could we plant 
the seeds from that tomato and expect it to produce the same 
thing year after year? Now you know on corn, we don’t al- 
ways do that. We might plant one of the most wonderful ears 
of corn you have ever seen, and when you get the offspring of 
that corn, why it isn’t like the original in any way, but if you 
will sit down and study it, you will find that less than 4 per 
cent of the kernels on an ear of corn are self-fertilized, fertil- 
ized by other stalks. On tomatoes, we can say for practical pur- 
poses that they are self-fertilized. Men report 2 per cent, some 
less than 2 per cent. I have known of none greatér than 4 per 
cent of tomatoes being crossed, but for practical purposes we 
can say they are self-fertilized. 

We started this work in 1923 of testing different varieties 
for production and canning crops, because, as I have said before, 
it doesn’t make any difference how good a tomato you have from 
a canning standpoint, if it won’t yield. You are going to have 
trouble. And it don’t make any difference how big a yield you 
have got, if it isn’t a good canning tomato, you will have trouble. 
We want to know if we can’t get a tomato that will yield and 
give good canning quality at the same time, and I think that big 
steps have been made to accomplish that fact. I will just run 
over these figures roughly, and then if you have any questions, 
you can ask them. (Goes to chart, which reads as follows:) 


Tomato Variety and Strain Demonstration 


Farm of J. S. Frazer Cecil County 1925 
Variety Yield per acre 
Association Stock Seed.............. 
Indiana Baltimore, 1925.............. 
Stokes’ Standard Baltimore.......... O51 * 
Shimps’ Selected New Jersey......... 908 “ 
Indiana Baltimore, 1928............. 
Balderson’s Bonnie Best............. 8.63 * 
Radebaugh’s Selected 1922........... 
Rowe Company Stone............... 
Livingston’s Baltimore .............. 6.83 . “ 


These numbers here are individual plants, taken three years 
ago from the seed that the Association is using at the present 
time (the numbered ones). I wanted to find. out if there was a 
difference. If I started with one plant and saved the seed from 
that brand and bred from that till I got enough for 100 acres 
of tomatoes—and tomatoes multiply awful quickly—what: would 
be the result. And if I got one that would give me ten tons 


this year, and another one only would give me six, would their 
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ratio be the same year in and year out, or would they reverse 
themselves the next year. If one was free from cracks this 
year and another one had a lot of cracks, would that show up 
the next year, and one be free and one. have those cracks? An- 
other thing we have is this green around the stem end. Oh, my! 
all you canners know what that is—you get tomatoes that stay 
green around the stem end. We want to tind out whether that 
is hereditary or not; whether that tomato would continue year 
in and year out to show that green around the stem end. So 
we took these individual plants, giving them the same number 
year in and year out, and over here we have the tons per acre, 
and we have a comparison of the yields of the different ones. 
I don’t know whether this last one was unfortunate in getting 
that number or not (13), and nobody can claim I showed any 
partiality in the selection. 

Now we tested all these different varieties; we ran ten one- 
acre plots. Every plot was run in duplicate, so that we could 
allow for any chance variation of soil, and yield records were 
taken of every plot, and the dates of picking, so there couldn’t 
be any chance of making a mistake. And we used checks all 
through the field to get our soil variations in that respect. We 
tried to take a piece of land of which we knew the history for 
a good many years and had been cropped uniformly all the way 
through, so we could be sure of that. 

Now here is the thing I want to bring out. This, here, is 
the Association stock seed. Some of the men bought some of 
that seed last year. I think there were 13 pounds sold to you. 
The rest of it was furnished to the men that grew the seed for 
the Association. I took some of the seed right out of that lot 
and put that in our test plot to see how it compared with other 
commercial varieties that we could get hold of. Then I had a 
number of people who sent me varieties that they wanted tested, 
and I took some of the leading varieties in that State to find out 
how they would compare. This is just the results as we have 
them. 

Now here is a thing that I want to bring home to you and 
show you what to my mind is the importance of selecting this 
stock seed. You hear me talking about stock seed, and always 
saying we have got it and we ought to try to keep it pure, be- 
cause I feel that is one of the biggest things that we have to 
contend with in successful tomato growing. In 1922 this selec- 
tion here (Radebaugh Selected 1922) and this selection here 
(Association Stock Seed) came out of the same stock. No at- 
tention was paid to the selection of the Radebaugh 1922 Selected 
stock in 1922, 1923 or 1924. We just simply saved it as it came, 
paid no attention to vines or anything about it. This selection 
(Association Stock Seed) we continued to select, as Mr. Baker 
told you, by staking plants as they are doing in New Jersey and 
eliminating all the inferior ones that creep in there. Now I 
think there is not any better argument in the world for selec- 
tion than this argument right here. 

Then, to check up on that work, I sent to Indiana in 1923 
and got some seed. I sent in 1925 and got some seed, and we 
were doing the same thing in Indiana to find out whether they 
checked out just the same, and Indiana is doing the same thing 
in selecting stock seed through the University and Extension 
Service you are doing here, so’their results show pretty nearly 
the same as our results show, and that looks like another argu- 
ment for selecting your seed as carefully as it is possible to 
select. The lower numbers—the lower yielding numbers—have 
been eliminated, so we get rid of our inferior stocks and only re- 
tain our good stocks. 

I had every row picked and a row left unpicked and the 
duplicate plots not picked at all. These No. 13s, if they were 
put in a basket with the stems down, you would have thought 
they made a remarkably nice-looking basket, and when you 
dumped them out and saw, the other end, how green they were, 
that would cure you with having anything to do with that. We 
can’t sell them to you and always have the stems down. You 
probably will want to look at them. So stocks of that kind we 
get rid of. 

I will say in these two, Livingston’s Stone and Livingston’s 
Baltimore, I sent to the company and got seed, and if there is 
anv difference in those two varieties, it will take a better man 
with tomatoes than I am to tell you. I can’t do it. I think 
they were both out of the same pack of seed. Their growing 
habits and everything about them are identically the same. You 
will notice in this year (and that is one reason we want to take 
the resnlts for more than one year) all our Stone selections 
went lew. Practically all of our Stone selections were much 
lower than our Greater Baltimore selections. I think that was 
Aue to the Store being a later tomato. and you must remember 
how dry it got in the latter part of the season and the plants 
hadn’t rinened as much of their fruit and seemed to suffer a 
great deal more through the season. 
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Bonnie Best, to my mind, is all right for a pulp tomato, but 
it is not a canning tomato, and I don’t believe the men who are 
going in for good quality tomato want to fool much with Bonnie 
Best. In the first place, it doesn’t hold up in processing, which 
we have found, and you get so many of the smaller tomatoes. 

Here is a thing that you have to watch in tomato breeding. 
If you get your tomatoes big, you get a low yield. You might 
not believe that, but you foliow that thing through year in and 
year out, and if you get too big a tomato, you will go down in 
yield. You have got to have a medium sized, well-formed tomato. 
I don’t mean little ones, but you have got to stick to a medium- 
sized tomato, and you take this No. 3, No. 5, No. 9, No. 1 and 
No. 4—if you can go in there and tell any difference in any of 
them, that is more than I can do. They all run uniform in size, 
a good size. What I mean by that is they should average around 
68 to 75 tomatoes to the basket. You may think that is a small 
tomato. Some of our selections run 145 to the basket. Bonnie 
Best runs 145 to the basket, so you can get a comparison, 

This No. 15 here is a low yielder, and it is an awful big to- 
mato. They averaged over half a pound apiece off those plants. 
No. 2 is extremely large, averages over half a pound. And that 
has been true right on through. 

Now if you get an extremely small tomato, you will do the 
same thing, lots of times—go down in yield. No. 14 is an ‘ex- 
tremely small tomato. Our Bonnie Best is a small tomato. 
Clark’s Special B is the same as the Indiana Baltimore, and that 
seed was brought from Indiana the same year. I didn’t know 
it at the time until I traced it back, but they were both from 
Indiana in 1923, and you can see how close they have run in 
yield. When you get that close you have got in the range of 
experimentation. 

Stokes’ Standard Baltimore is a selection we have been 
using. It is a very good yielder, but had the same trouble, stay- 
ing green around the stem end. Another thing, in a lot of these 
selections we found was the fact that you got some vines big 
and some vines small tomatoes. We tried to eliminate those 
stocks. So your stock seed for the Association this year has 
been selected from these high-yielding plants, and that it what 
we are turning over to you this year, to propigate your seed 
from next year. So that you as canners never buy seed more 
than one year from the selected breeding plots which we have 
been operating. 

That requires a whole lot of work in all that stock seed. 
I saved by hand, so there is no chance of other seed getting 
mixed in with it. 

I think that concludes my report. It is as long as I expect 
to make it, and if you have any questions, I will be glad to an- 
swer them. 

CHAIRMAN: What do you find on those high-yielding 
plants in color? 

MR. RADEBAUGH: Good. 

CHAIRMAN: How about cracks? 

MR. RADEBAUGH: They were all free from cracks. I 
have the notes of every individual plant and every selection 
here. I go out in the field, as you know, pretty near every other 
day and take my- notes—disease resistance, how the foliage is 
coming on, of the growth, the quality of the fruit, whether its 
coloring is good, whether it stays green at the stem end, how 
uniformly it ripens, whether it ripens in a glut or over a rea- 
sonably long period—all those factors I have records of on each 
one of these selections. 

QUESTION: How long have you been selecting that As- 
sociation stock? 

MR. RADEBAUGH: This original stock from which these 
plants here were selected has had eighteen years’ breeding work 
back of it. I simply went back into my own fields over home 
where I knew there was no chance of any cross—there has never 
been any other plants on that farm except the original selection 
I made, and selected these plants from that, and that is what 
the Association stock seed is selected from. 

QUESTION: What do you mean, small yield—from bas- 
ket or per vine, or basket to the can? 

_ MR. RADEBAUGH: Small yield of tomatoes from the 
vine. 

This Clark seed, I’d better explain that. Mr. Clark and I 
went over that. That Clark seed was an early tomato. It is 
supposed to be the latest tomato they producé. Their A is sup- 
rosed to be early: their B is Indiana and Baltimore, and their 
C is a Stone selection, and this seed here I know was evidently 
some mistake made in packaging, because it is an early tomato. 
The nicking date showed it to be early, and it is very similar 
to a Bonnie Best. That is the objection from a canning stand- 
point. 

Now their C tomato is a big tomato. It is a little late. but a 
big tomato. But this was an early, and had lots of small ones 
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in it that you wouldn’t want from a canning standpoint. They 
are all right for pulp, but weuldn’t do from a canning standpoint 


all. 

QUESTION: Those five or six tomatoes at the top of that 
chart. Were they uniformly round, without having a kidney 
shape? 

PMR. RADEBAUGH: Yes. We are cutting out that little 
woody fiber navel in there, too, that you get in your Greater Bal- 
timore type. All your Greater Baltimore types have that. We 
are trying to eliminate that. 

CHARMAN: Is Mr. McCue, of Delaware, rere? 

MR. DASHIELL: I had a letter from Mr. McCue eg oy J it 
would be impossible for him to be here today, because he had 
another engagement, and then J wrote immediately to him and 
asked him if he would be gord enougn to send a represer:ative, 
or if he wasn’t able to do that, to mail me his report to the hotel 
here. So far I haven’t heard anything from him. 

MR. RADEBAUGH: Mr. Fooks, I have a can of pulp here, 
manufactured from that association stock, and we can cut it 
open after the meeting. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


The report of this committee probably needs no preliminary 
remarks, because most of the subject matter has been threshed 
out or been talked over already. The first one is relative to the 
importation of tomatoes into the United States. 

Whereas, the United States imports of canned tomatoes 
have increased from 270,000 cases in 1922 to 764,000 cases in 
1924, and for ten (10) months of 1925 884,200 cases, and 

“Whereas, the United States import duty on canned toma- 
toes was in 1909 40 per cent ad valorem, and reduced to 25 per 
cent ad valorem in 19138, and again reduced in September, 1922, 
to 15 per cent ad valorem, and 

“Whereas, the Tri-State Packers Association, through its 
constituent members, employg a large number or American la- 
borers in the growing and canning of tomatoes, and finds the 
competition with foreign grown and foreign canned tomatoes to 
be a serious menace to the canning industry in the Atlantic sea- 
board section, and also in other sections of the country. 

“Therefore, Be it Resolved, that a committee of five be ap- 
pointed to take necessary steps to secure such changes in the 
United States tariff as will afford our industry the greatest pos- 
sible measure of relief. And be it further 

“Resolved that our Secretary be instructed to call the atten- 
tion of other associations to this matter to secure their co-opera- 
tion.” (Unanimously adopted.) 

The matter of the next resolution has been mentioned in 
your report. 

“Whereas, the canning industry of the State of Maryland is 
a large and important industry representing an investment off 
upwards of $40,000,000, and 

“Whereas, there is great need for assistance in carrying in- 
formation now available to the farmers and canners of the state 
on improved methods of production, distribution and other means 
of assisting the industry, 

“Be it, therefore, Resolved, by the Tri-State Canners Asso- 
ciation that we earnestly request Governor Ritchie, of Maryland, 
to provide $10,000 in the new budget for the state as a canning 
fund for the extension service of the University of Maryland, to 
be expended in developing extension work in canning crops in the 
State of Maryland. Be it further 

“Resolved, that a request be made for smilar appropriations 
by the States of Delaware and New Jersey for promoting exten- 
sion work in canning crops in those states. Be it further 

“Resolved, that the President of the Association appoint a 
committee of five (5) from each State to present these requests 
to the Governors of the three States.” 

I might state here that New York State is making appropri- 
ations, as was brought out in Mr. Moore’s address. 

CHAIRMAN: I would like to say for the benefit of the mem- 
bers, and also for the benefit of our kind frietids and benefactors 
that helped us carry on this work in the past, and assured us we 
will have their help again this coming year, that if we can get 
a state to appropriate this money we can get much more service 
from extension service than we are getting at the present time, 
and we will have to call on ovr friends to help us out when 
this money is available. And if we could get this through the 
next legislature it ought to be available for next year’s work. 
The legislature of Maryland will meet next January. 

Dr. Symons, can you give us a little idea of how this 
money would be handled? Isn’t there a fund appropriated by 
the National Government you match with this? 

DR. SYMONS: No. That goes to the Experiment Station, 
(The resolution was passed unanimously.) 

“Resolved, That: our Association tender to our hosts, the 
Get-Together Committee, composed of machinery and supply 
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men, brokers, ete., our sincere thanks for the banquet and enter- 
—— of Wednesday evening, January 13.” (Passed unani- 
mously.) 


Resolved, that we tender our thanks to the speakers at 


_ the several meetings for their earnest efforts and careful prepa- 


ration on the subject of real help to our industry. (Passed unan- 
imously.) 

Resolved, that the thanks and appreciation of this Associa- 
tion be, and hereby are, extended to the members of the Agricul- 
tural Extension Services of Maryland, Delaware and New Jersey 
for their splendid efforts in the promotion of improved canning 
crops, and that this Association continue its moral and finan- 
cial support to the further development of these projects. (Pass- 
ed unanimously.) . 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON WAREHOUSING. 

Whereas, it is the sense of this annual meeting of the Tri- 
State Canners Association, held at the Hotel Benjamin Franklin, 
Philadelphia, Pa., that we have been especially favored by the 
presence of H. S. Yohe, in charge of the administration of the 
U. S. Warehousing Act. 

That his suggestion of adapting the provision of this act to 
fit _ financial requirements of canners was most favorably re- 
ceived. 

And that we understand that there is a possibility that can- 
ned foods may be placed on the eligible list. 

And whereas, we understand that canned foods are about the 
only exception among other agricultural products, 

Therefore, be it Resolved, that it is the unanimous desire of 
the membership of the Tri-State Canners Association that the ° 
U. S. Warehousing Act be construed so that canned foods be 
placed on the eligible list and that canners be subject to this 
recognition at as early a date as possible. 

Signed—H. P. Strasbaugh, Edwin G. Cover. 

(The resolution was unanimously adopted.) 


THE AUDITING COMMITTEES. 


We examined Mr. Dashiell’s records and find them to be as 
he reported them yesterday. He seems to have a happy faculty 
of taking whatever little balance there is for his salary, which 
this year didn’t amount to very much, and it seems a poor way 
of paying him. 

CHAIRMAN: I understand that Mr. Dashiell is going to get 
his salary. 

MR. DASHIELL: I don’t care whether I get it or not. 

MR. SILVER: I don’t believe the services of Mr. Dashiell 
can be purchased for money. 

CHAIRMAN: Mr. Torsch, has your committee done any- 


thing on the seed proposition that you want to report to the 
members ? 


REPORT OF SEED COMMITTEE. 


As chairman of the committee I went over with Dr. Symons 
the financial report of the work for the past year, and checked 


over the vouchers with him, and have a written copy of his re- 
port. 


In regard to the work for the year 1926, as laid out, I have 
also gone over that with him, and I am sure it will be fully ap- 
proved by the Association members, and it will be necessary in 
connection with that report to provide the necessary funds, 
which will be the same as was required last year for this special 
work, namely $4,000. We have already discussed that matter in 
several previous meetings as to how that money should be 
raised, but it is up to the Association to handle the money and 
pay it over to the Extension Service, that is, to the amount of 
$3,000 in the State of Maryland, $500 in Delaware and $500 in 
New Jersey, making $4,000 which the Association will, as a mat- 
ter of fact, pay, not from its own treasury, but will handle the 
money, will see that it is forthcoming, depending upon our friends 
who have so kindly offered the funds for that purpose. And, Mr. 
President, I think we should have a motion passed to take that 
— as to the financial support, and proceeding with the 
work. 

Just a word in regard to the disposition of the remainder of 
the tomato seed which was grown the past year. The committee 
thought it well to extend the time until March 15 to the members 
to secure this seed at the price of $4.00 per pound, which was 
previously agreed upon, and after that date, if there is any un- 
sold portion, it will be sold to anyone who may apply, members 
or non-members. You have heard a report of the details from 
Dr. Symons and Mr. Radebaugh, and all the committee can say 


is that we are working in conjunction with that service and look- 
ing after the financial end of it. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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PEA GRADERS 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Sinclair-Scott Company 


Baltimore, Maryland. | 
Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colessus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 


Ideal Viner FEEDER with Distributer 


On Every Viner is Economy 


No viner can do satisfactory work when its beaters 


are obliged to work on heavy mats or bunches of vines. 


Separation of the vines by the feeder is, therefore, 
essential to best results. 


Hamachek Ideal Viner Feeders with distributers are 
the only feeders that thoroughly separate the vines. 
The savings effected, over the use of any other viner 
iiiieitiaee a feeder, are so large that it is not unusual to hear pea 
CanadaandFrance packers say that Ideal Viner Feeders more than save 
their cost each season. 


FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE CoO,, 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturer of IDEAL VINERS, VINER FEEDERS and CHAIN ADJUSTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1880 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time ie lost. together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale —Machinery 


FOR SALE— 


1 Sinclair-Scott Nested Pea Grade, excellent condi- 
tion. 

1 Almost new 4 Sieve “‘Colossue’’ Pea Grader. 

1 Karl Kiefer No. 5 Double Pump Rotary Gear Type 

Visco Filler. 

1 Model A. Burt Labeler for No. 1 cans. 

1 16 Disc Hawkins Exhauster. 

Also other items too numerous to mention. 

Canning Machinery Exchange, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—2 Colossus Graders, very good condition, 
located in Wisconsin. 
Address Box A-1358 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Scalders and Washers. Improved straight 
line belt, or bath. New machines priced low. 
Baker Standard Steam Boxes, overhauled, priced low. 
Vance & Baker Mfg. Co., Muscatine, Lowa. 


Write for complete list of good canning machinery and 
equipment, offered at altractive prices. 
Used Machinery Department,.New York Canners Inc. 
Irving, New York. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED— 
1 No. 6 Monitor Cleaner. 
1 Elgin Filler. 
2 Corn Shakers. 
6 40x72 Closed Retorts. 
3 No. 5 Sprague Corn Cutters. 
1 Monitor Pea Grader. 
Address Box A-1365 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE---We manufaoture No. 10 Fruit and Veget- 
able Fillers, Can Conveyors with or without Syruping at- 
tachment, Tomato Inspection-Drainage Tables, Beet Gra- 
ders, Pumping Powers and Wood Tanks. Circulars and 
prices on request. 

Frank M. Wright Co., 512 2nd Ave., Olean, N. Y. 


FOR SALE---Large stock new and practically new 
Canning Machinery at bargain prices. Write for catalogue. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


For Sale—Seed 


FOR SALE—Indiana Canners Association ‘‘INDIANA 
BALTIMORE” Tomato Seed that we offer, subject to pre- 
vious sale, at $4.00 per pound C. O. D. or cash with order. 
This is the seed we have been so successfully growing and 
improving for many years under the supervision of Purdue 
University Agricultural Experiment Station, and has attain- 
ed a wonderful reputation. Nothing is spared that will 
aid in raising the high standard of this Seed. 

Address: Indiana Canners Association, Kenneth N. Rider, 
Secretary, Matthews, Indiana. 


FOR SALE—Burpee’s Stringless, Giant Stringless and 
Full Measure Seed Beans, high germination. 
samples on application. 


W. E. Robinson & Co., Bel Air, Md. 


Prices and 


FOR SALE—Pea Seed. 
600 bushels Perfection 
800 bushels Advancer 
1925 Crop, grown by Everett B. Clark Seed Co. 
Portland Packing Co., Portland, Me. 


TOMATO PLANTS FOR SALE—Tomato Plants. 
Write or wire us for prices, or meet our Mr. Councill at the 


Canners Convention in Louisville, Ky., week of January 
25th. 


J. P. Councill Company, Franklin, Va. 


Wanted—Factories 


WANTED—A Cannery. 
maintain good sized plant. 

Address James J. Hansen, Secretary Commercial Club, 
East Stanwood, Washington. 


Sufficient material grown to 


For Sale—Factories 


FOR SALE—Strasbaugh’s Quality Corn Plant at Mt Pleasant, 
Delaware. Plant thoroughly equipped, latest improved machinery, 
capacity 6,000 No. 2 cans per hour. 600 to 1000 acres of Corn obtain- 
able per season. Attitude of growers most satisfactory. This is one 
of the best located factories on Peninsula, P. R. R. siding, 3 acres, 
ample building to double line plant or equip for Peas, Stringbeans, 
or Tomatoes, Will sell with or without established brands as pre- 
ferred by buyers. Ample water supply. ample -day help obtainable 
within iJ¢ miles of plant. If interested let us give you a personal 
inspecticn and full detail as to a prosperous past record for the plant 
for last ten years. 


H. P. Strasbaugh, Aberdeen, Md. 
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EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
Help Wanted 


WANTED—A high grade quality packer of Peas and Corn, 
capable of assuming entire charge of small plant which averege about 
25,000 cases Peas and 40,000 cases Corn. Location in Southern Ont- 
ario about 25 miles from Detroit, Michigan. None but the most ex- 
perienced packers with unquestionable past record for quality pro- 
duction need apply. Specify salary required on yearly contract and 
give full details of positions held during the past ten years. 

Quality Canners of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ontario. 


WANTED—Experienced factory superintendent by well estab- 
lished, financially responsible house. Must be familiar with the 
manufacture and packing of food products, with costs, factory man- 
agement, time study and promotion of efficiency. State age, previous 
connections and salary expected. Give all details in first communi- 
cation. 

Address Box B-1366 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Man thoroughly capabel of taking care of cooking 
and packing preserves, jellies, mayonnaise, catsup, etc. Address 
giving full details experience, also references and salary. 

Address Box B-1370 care of The Canning Trade. 


Positions— Wanted 


WANTED—Position by experienced canning machinery man 
who has also had five years experience manufacturing Apple (Cider 
and Vinegar with a manufacturer of well known brand of goods 
Besidesthe above can take full charge of all electrical equipment. 
Best of references furnished. Ready for immediate employment. 

Address Box B-1359 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position by Superintendent-Processor packing 
whole grain or crushed Corn, Peas and Tomatoes. I am entirely 
familiar with all operations of factory and field. I have twenty-five 
years experience. Can furnish best of reference. Open for contract 
at once. 

Address Box B-1357 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED-—If you have your factory foreman, your field man, 
your office force, your farm manager, your broker, then I want the 
position of General Superintendent. Two or tthree thousand acre 
sweet corn factory preferred. Either contracted or own farmed acre- 
age agreeable. 

Address Box B-1369 care of The Canning Trade. 
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WANTED—To display your line of goods at the Convention at 
Louisville. Permanent position in view. 
Address Box B-1368 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position by Superintendent of 15 years experience. 
High closs man on Peas and Tomatoes. Can supervise the installation 
of theentire plant. References. Open for position January Ist. 

Address Box B-1367 care of The Canning Trade. . 


POSITION WANTED—Food Specialist. Highly trained and 
experienced in food chemistry and bacteriology. In responsible 
position as Chief Technologist with large corporation for. past sev- 
eral years, but desires to locate in or near good city. Not looking for 
routine testing job, but wish to connect with some large corporation 
with technical problems to investigate. Correspondence strictly 
confidential. 

Address Box B-1364 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position by young married man. Wants place 
with reliable vegetable canner packing only quality products. Have 
had considerable experience in dealing with growers. calculating 
costs, some selling experience. More confidential details on ap- 
plication. 

Address Box B-1371 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED-— High grade quality processor for Fruits, Vegetables, 
Jams, Jellies, Ketchup and Tomato products Should have some 
knowledge of food chemistry. Give full details, experience. salary, 
etc , in first communication. 

Address Box B-1372, care of The Canning Trade 


WANTED—Chemical Engineer. or Chemist with wide technica) 
experience, preferably «ne with a record of several years in one or 
more of the following food industries: Dairy or Ice Cream. Fruit 
or Vegetable Canning, Jams, Jellies, Fruit Juices, Essential Oils and 
Extracts. Nature of work is analytical, experimental, bac terialogical 
and general research in carbonated beverage manufacture. Must 
have enough technical training and executive ability for plant super- 
vision. Exceptional opportunity for right man. In writing, please 
give full account of past training and record. 

Hoffman Beverage Company, Newark, N. J. 


POSITION WANTED BY FOOD PRODUCTS SALESMAN— 
Several years traveling experience throughout the United States. 
Now covering New York wholesale and fancy retail trade. Anti- 
cipates establishing Brokerage business with New York headquarters. 
Open for connection with reliable principals. Prepared to develop 
local, national and foreign business. 

Address ‘‘International’’ Suite 706, 507 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FAIRBANKS 


ESTABLISHED SCALES VALVES DEALERS 
OVER DART UNIONS IN 
EIGHTY HAND TRUCKS PRINCIPAL 
WHEEL BARROWS 


NEW YORK, 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES 


N. Y. 
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SAVING SAFETY 


$680,820.00 


is the 1925 insurance saving for Canners 
who have carried their fire insurance 
with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


This saving, the largest every returned, 
is further proof that this plan is con- 
tinuingjto furnish the most satisfactory 
insurance for the Canning Industry. 


LANSING B. WARNER Inc. 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


INOCULATE 
Our Cultures: 


Stimulate—Growth Vitality 
Strengthen—Color 
Increase—Yield Percentage of small peas 
Inoculation is Insurance that You Cannot Afford 
to be Without. 


LeRoy V. Strasburger, B. S. 
15 South Gay Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 


The Largest Acre Size Culturegon the Market 


—Since 1913— Reference: Equitable Trust Co., Baltimore 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


INC. 


CANNED FOODS BROKERS 


200-202 E. LOMBARD ST. at CALVERT ST. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Canners: Advise us what you have to offer. We will 
mail you our market quotations each week for the asking. 


CAN PRICES 


1926 Prices 


The American Can Company announces the fol- 
lowing term contract prices, f.o.b. its factories, for 
standard sizes Sanitary Cans for the Central and East- 
ern parts of the United States, effective January 2 
1926. 


$15.30 per M 


$ .75 per M 

1.75 

American Can Co. 


Tomato Plants 


50 Million Fine Field Grown Tomato Plants 
for the season of 1926. Book orders now and 
save time and worry at planting time when you 
really need plants. Special prices to the can- 
ning trade. 


Wire or write us for contract prices, or see our 
Mr. Councill at the Canners Convention in 
Louisville, Ky., week of January- 25th. 


J. P. COUNCILL COMPANY 
Wholesale Grower 


Franklin, Va. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. Balti 
otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get higher prices for Fergal iaesn 


few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the general market at this date. 
Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 
(*) Howard EB. Jones & Co. 


Canned Vegetables 


(t) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (+) Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. (§) A. E. Kidwell & Co. 


New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. 
CANNED VEGETABLES CANNED FRUITS—Continued 


Balto. N. Y. SAUERKRAUT{ 
standard, NO. Led 
White Mammoth, No. 2%........... 3.20 Standard, NO: 1.00 
White Mam., Peeled, No. 2%........ 3.00 Standard, NG. 3.26 
Green Mammoth, No. 2%.........-- 3.50 SPINACHt 
White, Large, No. 3.15 
Green, Taree, NO. cose 8.00 INO: Bic 1.00 
White, Large, Peeled, No. 2%... .... 2.95 Standard, No. 1-45 1.380 
White, Medium, No. .... 3.00 Standard, NO: 1:40 
Green, Medium, No. 2%.......- .... 3.55 Standard, No. 4.95 4.40 
reen, mall, Stand. Green Corn, yellow Limas1.35 Out 
Tips, White, Sinali, No: i 3.38 328 (Triple) No. 2 (with Tomatoes). 1.25 1.40 
Tips, Green, Mam., No. 1 sq.... 3.55 3.40 Std. (green Corn, dried Limas) Out 1.30 tandards, No. 3, in Syrup...... 1.60 1.75 
Tips, Green, Small, No. 1 sq.... 3.20 3.35 SWEET POTATOES} tra Stds., No. 3, in Syrup.... .. Out 
BAKED BEANSt Standard, No. 2%. mY 1.60 Bahama Sli 
In Sauce, No. 080 -85 Standard, No. 10..... 5.75 Grated. 
Plain, NO. 2. 2.00 1.10 TOMATOESt Shama, Sliced, Ex. Sta., Now 
1-20 ‘Gat «Fancy, No. 2, f.0.b. County..... .80 Sliced, ‘Extra, No. 3.45 3145 
Out Fancy, No. 3, f.0.b. County.....1.15 1.35 Hawaii, Sliced, Std., No. 2%....2.35 2.35 
‘ Fancy, No. 10, f.o.b. County....3.75 4.40 awaii, Sliced, Extra, No 2....... 2-15 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No.2 .85 .95 Ext. Std., No. 2, f.o.b. County.. .77% .... Grated, Extra, No. 2.05 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No.104.5 4.50 Shredded No. 1.... Out 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. No. 2.. .95 1.10 Sta, No, 10.50 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. No. 10.4.75 5.25 t. Std., No. 1.20 No. 10.........7.85 11.50 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax No. 2..1.05 1.15 Ext. Std., No. 8, f.0.b. County...... 006 Porto Ri ey No. 10..... 2.50 Out 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax No. 10.4.75 5.25 COO ING: 
imas, Fancy Green, No. 2...... 2.00 2.15 Ext. Std., No. 10, f.0.b. County... .... 9 .... RASPBERRIESS§ 
Limas, Std. Green, No. 2........1.70 1.80 Black, Water, No. 2 
Limas, Std. White & Gr., No. 2..1.25 1.35 Std. No.1, f:0.b. ed. Water 
Limas, Std. White & Gr., No. 10.9.00 9.50 Std. NO 675 Black, Syrup, No. 
Limas, Soaked, No. Out Std: No. 2, f0.b. County.....0. «+. Out 2.40 
Red Kidney, Std. No. 10......++. see. Out Std. No. 2%, f.0.b. County...... .... sees Out Out 
7-10, No 1.45 Std. No. 10, f.0.b. County....... 3.30 .... Extra, Preserved, No. 2............. 2.40 
Whole No. 1 "00 5.30 TOMATO PUREE?t 1.10 1.20 
Sliced, No. 2 5:50 Std. No. 1, Whole Stock......... .57% 
ARROTS - No. 10, ole Stock.......3.50 3.75 s 
No. 1.10 No. 1, ‘Trimmings. 45 Canned Fish 
Std. Sliced, No. 4. 0 4.38 assesses HERRING ROE®* 
CORN¢ Flats, 1 Ib. cases, 4 doz....... 
Std. Evergreen, No. -80  -95 cone Flats, % Ib. cases, 4 4.50 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, f.0.b, Co. .75 New York, No. 4.60 2.60 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co....82% +++» Rake Stand 
Ex. Std. Shoepeg, No. 2........ .95 1.15 4200 4 ee 1.45 1.55 
Std.. Crushed, No. 2, f.0.b. Co... .90 .... Choice, No. 2%.......3.00 2.95 $35 40 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No. 2........-1.00 1.10 alifornia Fancy, No. 3%........... 3.10 SALMON® 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No.2, f.o.b.Co. .95 Out BLACKBERRIES§ Red 
Standard, No. 2 ed Alaska, Tall, No. 1.........3.75 3.70 
andard, 0. 1.65 Red Alask: Flat, N 
HOMINY?¢ «ves Cohoe, T Noi O. 2.00 
Standard, Split, No. 1.20 Standard, NO. 9.00 Flat No. Out 
Standard, Split, No. 10.......-..3.25 3.75 Standard, No. 2, Preserved...... 2.00 2.25 Cohoe, Flat, No 
MIXED VEGETABLESt Standard, No. 2, in Syrup....... Pink, Tak, Ne. 1... 
BLUEBERRIESS§ Columbia, Flat, No. 1. S200 
Fancy, No. 4.65 5.50 CHERRIES§ 2.95 
E Standard, Red, Water, No. 2....1.40 1.40 
St Out 1.20 Standard, White, Syrup, No. 2..1.90 3.00 1.30 1.65 
Stand Out 5.35 Extra Preserved, No. 2.......... 1.50 Out Wet, No. 1.30 Out 
andar Bed. Pitted, Ne. Out SARDINES—Domestic * 
PEASt Sour Pitted Red, 10s............ Out Out 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 2......-. California Standard 2%s........ Out 2.40 F. O. B. Eastport, Me., '25 pack. 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 2, f.o.b. County. 1.60 .... California Choice, No. 2%.......... 2.90 8.35 
No. 2 Sieve, No. 2...... California Fancy, No. 3.25 % Oil, Key, carton...... 5.10 5.25 
No. 2 Sieve, No. 2, f.o.b. County. 1.30 .... GOOSEBERRIESS§ % Oil, Decorated............+. 4.75 
No. 3 Sieve, No. 2.,.... crsesesse 1.35 1.20 Standard, No. 2 1 % Tomato, Carton ......----++.: 5.10 5.10 
No. 3 Sieve, No. 2, f.o.b. County. 2.10 Stand N .00 Out ¥% Mustard, Keyless ....... 4.10 4.25 
No. 4 Sieve, NO. 1.20 1.10 andard, No. 6.50. 5.75 % Mustard, Keyless ... 4.30 4.25 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 2, f.o.b. County. 1.00 .... PEACHES* California, % per case...... 
90 alifornia oice, No. C.. 2. 4 
California Fancy, No. 3.16 TUNA FISH—White, per Case* 
EB. J. Std. No. 4 Sieve, No. 1....1.00  .... PEACHES+ * IGE. 6.50 
E. J. Sifted, No. 3 Sieve, No. 1..1.15  .... Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1......1.35 1.45 California, 48 ...---.eeeeeeeeee 9.60 9.00 
E. J. Ex. Std., No. 2 Sieve, No.11.30..... Standard White, No. 2... ++» Out Out California, 18 ...---+++.++++e+e 17.90 17.50 
Fancy Petit Pois, No. 1.......-- 1.60  .... Standard Yellow, No. 2. +++ Out 1.60 California, 4s, Blue Fin........ 1.00 7.50 
Seconds, White, No. 2........... Out Out California, 1s, Blue Fin............. 14.90 
PUMPKIN¢ Seconds, Yellow, No. 2.......... Out Out California, %s, Striped.............. 
Standard, No. 1.10 Standards, White, No. 3........ Out Out California, 1s, Striped......... cc 
Standard, No. 3.50 Standards, Yellow, No. 3........ @ut Califernia %s, Yellow............... 7.50 
Squash, No. 1.26 tra Standard Yellow, Ne. 3...2.00 .... @alifernia is, Yellew...... 14.90 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


All the Industry Seems To Be At Louisville—A Larger Repre- 
sentation of Distributors Than Ever Before Present— 
Absence of Tomato Statistics is Hurting the 
Tomato Market—Jobbers Are Afraid to 
Venture—The 1926 Packs Will 
Be Conservative. 


T THE CONVENTION—Secretary Gorrell said on Wed- 
A nesday of the Convention that the registration showed the 

largest attendance on record, and that. not only canners, 
the brokers who are always present and the canning machinery 
and supply men, but that the greatest representation of the dis- 
tributors, both wholesale grocers and chain-store men, ever 
seen was present. The distributors have sat in the meetings, 
heard the addresses and the discussions, and have taken part in 
the programs by addresses. Canned foods have come into a 
very real position in their business and they want this first- 
hand information. Of course, they have been stressing the pack- 
ing of quality and quality only, and have been deploring the 
amounts of poor goods put out. 


But we have not been able to learn any amount of buying 
by them while at the Convention. They are mainly interested 
in trying to get the canners to‘go into an all-year-round adver- 
tising campaign to make canned foods better known and under- 
stood by all consumers. Every canner in the country willl be 
benefitted by reading these addresses and fully digesting the 
distributors’ thoughts on this important thought. Harmony is 
brooding over the whole industry between these two major 
factors, the producers and the distributors, as it should, for 
their interests are mutual. Some men apparently think we have 
not been in favor of the wholesalers as distributors, but they are 
completely wrong in such thought. The rightful, proper chan- 
nel for the distribution of canned foods, from the canner to the 
retailers, is by way of the wholesale distributors, wholegale gro- 
cers and every such means. In that sense the great chains are 
rightful wholesale distributors, for they buy in wholesale lots; 
the great mail-order houses are in the same position. We would 
not sanction for a moment any suggestion that the canners go 
direct to the retail grocers. In fact, our thought is that the can- 
ners should come into closer personal contact with the wholesal- 
ers of every kind; meet them in their offices; talk over their 
wants and aims, explain the difficulties and troubles of the can- 
ner in producing the canned foods for the distributor, and so 
create a better understanding on both sides. For if the canners 
went out of their offices more often and met their distributors, 
in the distributors’ offices, it would most certainly create a better 
feeling and better understanding between them. That is what 
the industry needs more than anything else, and it is coming. 


HE TOMATO UNCERTAINTY—tThe lack of definite in- 
formation at this late day—of the actual amount of toma- 
toes canned in 1925—the delay in the issuance of the 
Tomato Statistics, is playing havoc with the tomato market. 


And the fault is not with the National Canners Association. 
They have made every effort possible to collect the figures, but 
more canners than ever have held back their reports. 

And what is the result? All kinds of guesses are going tlie 
rounds, and the buyers looking at the big figures on both corn 
and peas, which statistics have been issued, are concluding that 
tomatoes have also set up a high record figure for all time. 
Sunday of Convention week the figure 20,000,000 cases was 
heard; Monday had the figure at 22,000,000; Tuesday it had ad- 
vanced to 25,000,000, and Wednesday found them talking of 
30,000,000 cases. No one knows or has any approximate idea 
as to what the real tomato pack was. Secretary Gorrell says 
that the figures they have received have not been totalled, and 
will not be until they are ready to be made public, and then the 
total will be made known an hour after the figures have been 
added up. It is expected this will be done one day next week, 
and until it is nobody anywhere has any definite knowledge. The 
figures anyone quotes you can be only “guess” and nothing else, 


until after the statistics have been published. So do not be 
mislead. 


But if you are one of those who has hurt the whole tomato 
market by withholding your figures, correct the mistake at once 
by sending the exact figures to the National Canners Associa- 
tion. If ever there as concrete evidence of the need of statistics, 
you have it this year in these tomato statistics, and the condi- 
tion of the market as a result of their absence. 

The buyers are afraid of the canned foods market because 
of this uncertainty. And not only on canned tomatoes, but on 
all canned foods. If they knew how many cases of peas, of corn, 
of tomatoes and of other products there actually were on hand, 
in the canners’ hands and on the’ floors of wholesalers, they 
would be able to plan their campaigns to dispose of the goods, 
and they would not be afraid to buy now. As it is, they fear 
further cuts in prices, and they will not buy except in the most 
careful manner, even when they feel that prices are at or below 
cost. Even the jobbers realize the unsatisfactory feeling in such 
a condition, and it is said that Arthur Williams, of R. C. Williams 
& Co., New York, spokesman of the wholesale grocers, now sees 
the necessity of statistics of stocks in the hands of wholesalers, 
and is ready and willing to give his holdings. The canners have 
repeatedly asked the wholesalers to furnish them the figures of 
stocks of canned foods on hand in exchange for the canners’ 
statistics on the year’s packs, but the wholesalers have always 
demurred. It now looks as if this might be brought about. 

Under the circumstances, with so many buyers and brokers 
and canners at the Convention, it has been an off-week for the 
market. All any canner will tell you is, either that there are no 
sales whatever being made, or that what sales are being made 
are all at “terrible” prices. So we have no actual canned foods 
market, so far as prices are concerned, to report this week. 

There would seem to be good reason to believe that the can- 
ners will go carefully about preparations for the canning season 
of 1926. A great many canners now gauge their acreage by the 
futures on their books. But futures have not opened, so the 


canners are uncertain, except in this respect: they all know the 
banks will not permit them to make extensive arrangements, 
and with no futures on their books, they will be forced to go 
slow, and that is the best thing that could happen for them- 
selves and for the industry. The packs of 1926 need not be 
large and they must be quality without question. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Except for Few Flurries, Local Market Has Been Tame Affair— 
Spot Tomatoes Firmer—Corn Stronger—Northwestern 
Canners Will Not Name Prices. 

New York January 27, 1926 


HE SITUATION—Save for a few slight flurries in spot 

j trading, the local canned foods market has been a rather 

slow affair this week. Louisville is the mecca of the in- 

dustry this week, and here it is that most of the business is 

being put through. A number of prominent members of the 
local trade are attending the convention. 

Future Tomatoes—An offering of 1926 pack Southern toma- 
toes was reported in the early part of the week at 50c for 1s, 
75c for 2s, $1.10 for 3s, and $3.25 for 10s, but these prices were 
subsequently withdrawn, and it was stated that the seller’s ideas 
were 5c a dozen higher on 1s and 2s. As has been pointed out 
by many leaders in the industry, however, it is highly unsettling 
to name future prices until the 1925 pack has cleared up to a 
greater extent, and it is evident that many of the canners have 
decided to follow a conservative course in booking future con- 
tracts this year. 

Spot Tomatoes Firm—The market for Southern tomatoes 
for prompt delivery is doing better. Distressed stocks have been 
liquidated to a considerable degree, and the stronger market 
factors are regaining control of the situation. The market for 
prompt shipment is quoted at a range of 52%4c to 55c per dozen 
for 1s; 75¢ for 2s, $1.10 to $1.15 for 3s, and $3.40 to $3.50 for 
10s. Packers are talking higher prices, and it appears that the 


’ market has definitely reached and passed bottom, and started 


on the upward move. 

Western Tomatoes—As buying of standard tomatoes has 
shifted to the Tri-States, owing to the low prices which have 
been prevailing in that section of the country, the market for 
Indiana packs has not felt sufficient demand to strengthen 
prices materially. Canners were reported offering at the fol- 
lowing prices: Standard 1s, 57%4c; 2s, 80c; 3s, $1.25, and 10s, 
$3.50, all per dozen f. 0. b. cannery. But few of the Western can- 
nres have named future prices on tomatoes as yet. 

Coast Spinach Offered—Owing to adverse reports regarding 
the progress of the crop, more interest is being shown in offer- 
ings of spring pack California spinach. Leading packers are 
offering as follows, per dozen: No. 1, $1.00; No. 2, $1.15a$1.20; 
No. 2%, $1.35a$1.45; No. 10, $4.50a$4.65. These prices are 
f. o. b. cannery. The higher prices are those named by the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, and are guaranteed against seller’s 
decline up to December 31, 1926. Purchases may be drawn as 
required up to the end of the year. 

Corn Stronger—The market for Southern standard corn is 
stronger, and it appears that stocks of standard quality are not 
nearly as large as many buyers had supposed. Packers with 
established brands are asking anywheres from 95c to $1.05 per 
dozen for standards, although some packs are obtainable down 
to 90c per dozen. Western packers quote the market from 85c 
up, according to quality and packer. Packers are slow in nam- 
ing prices for futures, this being due no doubt to the large stocks 
of 1925 packing: still on hand. 

Future Peas—Some of the canners, evidently with the idea 
of firming up the spot market, are offering futures, basing their 
prices on $1.00 per dozen for No. 5 standard sweets. With 1925 
pack standards, or at least “near-stardards” still available in a 
large way at 85c to 95c, according to brand and seller, wholesale 
grocers are not inclined to display much interest in offerings of 
futures. Southern standards are coming in for a little more at- 
tention, with packers quoting a minimum of $1.00 a dozen can- 
nery. 

Stringless Beans—Offerings of standard 2s are reported at 
80c a dozen cannery, but it is probable that business has been 
taken in one or two instances at less. This article has appeared 
in one or two of the chain stores at 3 cans for 25c, retail. At 
this price, consumption of stringless beans should show a grati- 
fying increase. Canners are talking curtailment in this year’s 
pack. 


Sweet Potatoes Quiet—Although a steady market prevails cn 
Southern sweet potatoes, trading has been rather quiet. Can- 
ners are offering for prompt shipment at $1.20 for 2s, $1.50 for 
2%, $1.55 for 3s, and $5.25 for 10s all f. o. b. cannery. Futures 
are being offered at $4.60 for 10s, $1.45 for 3s, $1.40 for 214s, 
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and $1.20 for 2s, all f. o. b. cannery, for shipment hen packed. 

Offer Future Limas—Jersey packers are offering lima beans 
on future contracts as follows: Small green 1s, $1.30; 2s, $1.75, 
10s, $9.40; tiny green 1s, $1.65; 2s, $4.25; 10s, $14.90; all f. o. b. 
cannery, shipment when canned. The market on spot lima beans 
is well sold up, with prices firmly maintained on the small carry- 
over stocks still available. 

Canned Fish—Jobbers are balancing their stocks of canned 
fish of various descriptions in anticipation of buying for the 
Lenten trade by the retail grocers within the next few weeks. 
The markets are rather firm on all grades of canned fish, sar- 
dines and tuna in particular showing a steady tone at the pres- 
ent time. 

_ Michigan Berries—Opening prices on Michigan strawber- 
ries, 1926 pack, have been named by a few canners. The prices 
are about the same as those named last year. Jobbers are show- 
ing considerable interest in the offerings, owing to the sold-up 
condition of the spot market and the popularity of this line 
with the consumers. 

California Fruits—Packers are, as usual at this time of the 
year, offering to book s. a. p. business, and some of the canners 
who do a large business with private label jobbers are taking 
the orders of their trade at prices guaranteed to meet the open- 
ing of the Corporation, or naming some fixed differential be- 
tween their quotations and those of the Corporation when named. 
This business is all of routine character, however, and has no 
especial significance as a market feature. Old pack fruits, with 
—— exception of pears and apricots, are rather closely 
sold up. 

Northwestern Fruits—Jobbers are “dickering” with some 
of the Washington and Oregon packers in regard to futures 
canned fruits, but no general opening quotations have been made 
as yet. It is probable that before the close of the Louisville 
convention, however, the trade will have a pretty good idea re- 
garding the packers’ ideas as to prices for 1926 pack fruits. The 
canners have announced that they would not name their opening 
prices until well along in the growing season, but with the carry- 
over from 1926 absorbed, it is but natural that the canners 
should get busy on their sales campaign for the current year. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Pack Statistics Continue to Be Widely. Discussed—Canners to 
Hold Meeting in Regard to New Canned Fruit 
Standards Act—Notes of Interest. 

San Francisco, January 28, 1926. 


‘ HE pack statistics covering the output of canned fruits and 
tf vegetables in California during 1925, recently made public 

by the Canners League of California, continue to be widely 
discussed, some of the figures having proved quite a surprise. 
While large packs were anticipated, the showing made in some 
lines exceeded all expectations. For instance, there were probably 
few who thought it possible that the pack of cling peaches would 
pass the nine and a quarter million case mark and no one seemed 
to think that the output of tomatoes would exceed that of last 
year. When the tomato crop in the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Valleys proved a virtual failure, because of the blight, it was 
felt that the output would show quite a marked falling off from 
that of 1924. The lack of fall rains, however, extended the pack- 
ing season beyond the usual time and the output of both tomatoes 
and tomato products was larger than that of the previous year. 
The output of spinach broke all former records and the pack of 
asparagus was close to record-breaking proportions, being less 
than fifty thousand cases smaller than that of the previous year. 
As far as can be judged the publication of the pack statistics 
have had but little effect on the market. With the exception of 
pears, there is but little of a surplus on hand. The relatively 
higher prices demanded for this fruit, compared with other lines, 
has slowed up the demand, and it looks very much as though a 
cleanup of other fruits would be made before buyers would com- 
mence to consider pears seriously. The pack is by far the larg- 
est ever made in California, but the sales made to date have been 
no more than normal. 

Canners and others interested in the California canned fruit 
industry have been invited to attend a meeting to be held in the 
Ferry Building, San Francisco, Cal., February 8, when the re- 
quirements of the new canned fruit standards act, now in effect, 
will be gone into by State officials with the administration of the 
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‘measure. While it will be several months before fruit canning 
operations are commenced, the State Department of Agriculture 
desires to have any mooted questions taken up well in advance 
in order that there may be no misunderstanding when the season 
is in full swing. Doubtless, some interesting questions will be 
brought up at the forthcoming gathering and a large representa- 
tive attendance is expected. 

An excellent business has been done on Del Monte canned 
spinach at the opening prices, put out early in January by the 
California Packing Corporation. These prices are guaranteed 
against the decline of this firm until December 31, 1926, and with 
this protection buyers are placing orders freely. Officials of the 
California Packing Corporation state that an extensive adver- 
tising campaign on this vegetable has been arranged, it being 
felt that the demand can be greatly increased in this manner. 

Rain is the crying need of California at present and unless 
heavy storms come shortly another year of drought seems inev- 
itable. December passed with much less than the usual amount 
of rain, and January, usually the wettest month of the year, has 
been almost without rain. Few stations in the State have had 
half the normal to date, and some have had less than one-third. 
There is practically no snow in the mountains and streams are 
ot summer stages, instead of at flood levels. State agricultural 
officials are again warning against the planting of crops which 
require large quantities of water and are urging the conserva- 
iton of all water available. ; 

Preparations are under way for the 1926 Isleton Asparagus 
Festival, which has become an annual event with the asparagus 
growers of the Sacramento River delta. A definite date for this 
has not been set, but it will be sometime early in the harvesting 
season. The object of the festival is to call attention to an in- 
dustry which furnishes 90 per cent of the country’s entire aspar- 
agus supply. 


The annual meeting of the Alaska Packers Association was 
held at San Francisco during the past week, and as was antici- 
pated, the report of President William Timson showed that the 
operations of the past year had heen carried on at a loss. The 
renort showed a drop in surplus from $892,621 in 1924. to $294,- 
769.63 in 1925, with a cannery operating loss of $175,026.13 for 
the year. The current indebtedness durine this time has been 
increased from $119,845 to $1,765,470.61. The Association oper- 
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ated fourteen canneries in Alaska and one in Puget Sound dur- 
ing 1925 and made the following pack: 


Sockeyes : 20,874 cases 
Red 258,059 cases 
King 4,222 cases 
Coho 6,575 cases 
Pink 190,357 cases 
Chum 30,317 cases 

Total 510,404 cases 


President Timson stated that increased demana, coupled with 
reduced production of Alaska red salmon, created very favorable 
selling conditions. The entire pack of red salmon passed from 
canners very quickly. Buyers’ wants not being satisfied, the de- 
mand turned to the other grades, with the result that at present 
practically all stocks of canned salmon, with the exception of 
relatively small quantities of pink and chum, have been ex- 
hausted. The latter varieties will probably not be sufficient to 
meet the usual requirements, and the 1926 pack will, no doubt, 
arrive on bare markets. 

Joseph Durney and Hosmer Rolph, president and secretary, 
respectively, of the Haiku Fruit and Packing Co., sailed for the 
Hawaiian Islands on January 20 to attend the annual meeting of 
the company at Haiku on February 11. President Durney will 
not return until late in February, planning to make a thorough 


inspection of the company’s property. 


The American Can Company has made arrangements for the 
erection of a large can-making plant at Sacramento, Cal., to 
serve the canneries in the Sacramento Valley. It is expected that 
this will be in readiness for operation early in 1927. 

J. M. Crawford. for some time in the Hawaiian Islands for 
the California Packing Corporation, has left for the Philippine 
Islands to investigate the possibilities of pineapple culture on 
the island of Mindanao. 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, San Francisco, has affirmed 
the findings of the District Court in the case of Louis Oneal, of 
San Jose, against the San Jose Canning Company, for an alleged 
infringement on the Greco patent for packing string beans. The 
lower court held that the company had infringed on Oneal’s 
patent. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Louisville Convention Held Trade Spotlight Last Week—Distributors Interested in 
Campaign for Simplification of Tin Can Sizes—Question of Overselling by 
- Packers Also Pertinent Issue—Billion Dollar Food Combine Rumor- 
ed—R. H. Rowe Discusses Selling in Broken Case Lots. 


HE big Convention of the canning industry in Louisville this 
week has been the center of interest for the canned foods 
distributing fraternity, and many of the leading members 

of the industry are away from their business this week attend- 
ing the various sessions. 


Various topics of general moment are expected to reach a 
solution as a result of the Louisville deliberations, not the least 
of which is the movement for the simplification of can sizes. 

Representatives of the National and the American Whole- 
sale Grocers Associations met in conference with the National 
Canners Association and the National Food Brokers Association, 


together with experts from the Department of Commerce, to dis- 
cuss the simplification. 


Wholesale grocers and canners alike have long sought some 
simplification of can sizes, and it is expected that definite action 
along these lines. is at last at hand. The canners are of the be- 
lief that added economies in their operations may be secured 
through the lessening of the multiplicity of can sizes. Wholesale 
grocers, while appreciating this viewpoint, want simplification 
for the added reason that through this will come a bettering of 
trade ethics. In past years it has not been uncommon for a job- 
her to cut under a competing jobber on certain lines of canned 
foods, and accomplish this underselling through giving a smaller 
can, although to the average consumer it would appear that 
the can sizes were identical. while this sort of competition has 
been eliminated in part during the past several years, together 


with many of the other old-time trade abuses, jobbers feel that 
it is better to be on the safe side and eliminate many of the 
“trick” sizes for the best interests of the industry. 


All of the canned foods distributors have been co-operating 
with the Department of Commerce and the canners in negotia- 
tions for the elimination of some of the old can sizes, and now it 
appears that the desired aims are about to be attained. 


“Quality” Packing—The jobbers of the country were very 
much interested in the time which was devoted to the discussion 
of canned foods quality at the Louisville Convention. The sit- 
vation was particularly timely this year in view of the heavy 
packs of peas and tomatoes, including quantities of off-grade 
qualities. The liquidation of these substandards has provided 
about the only serious disturbance with which the canned foods 
market has been confronted during the past year. While the 
situation primarily affects the canner, it ultimately affects dis- 
tributors as well, as the latter are likewise influenced by falling 
markets. Just what effect the marketing of sub-standards has 
upon the public and the popularity of canned foods in general is 
pretty much of a question, but it appears fairly obvious that the 
effects are not at all beneficial. 

“Overselling”—The problem of overselling by canners, also 
a pertinent one in the industry, was likewise a subject for con- 
sideration. The broker was appealed to as the proper source for 


reform in this direction, although it would appear that the can- 
ner should be the court of last resort on the question. 
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ner it is who has the privilege of accepting or rejecting business, 
and he should know to a reasonable degree just how far he may 
go when making future sales before he puts his offerings in the 
hands of his brokers. There is no doubt but that some of the 
canners in years past have abused the privileges of the pro-rata 
clause in their contracts, but this abuse is not widespread enough 
to cause any real controversy, and the canners have shown their 
good faith by surrounding short deliveries with sufficient safe- 
guards to assure the buyer that he is geting an “even break.” 
California Packing Corporation—The stock of California 
Packing Corporation has shown considerable activity on the New 
York Stock Exchange during the past week, having advanced 
more than 15 points in one day’s trading. This activity is at- 
tributed to the reports in financial circles that the company was 
expected to declare shortly a stock dividend of 100 percent and 
to place the new shares on an annual basis of at least $4, equiv- 
alent to $8 on the present shares. This strength reflects the 
general confidence of the financial world in the stability of the 
canning industry, particularly in the West Earnings of the 
California Packing Corporation for 1925 are variously estimated 
at about $13.50 per share, against $14.64 per share in 1924. Re- 
ports that the Postum Cereal Company was to take over the 
California Packing Corporation have been denied. 
Billion-Dollar Food Combine—Members of the wholesale 
grocery industry have shown considerable interest in rumors 
_ emanating from Wall Street to the effect that a billion-dollar 


corporation, which will handle bread from the flour barrel to the. 


placing of a,loaf of bread in the hands of the housewife, was in 
process of organization. The proposed consolidation, according 
to the rumors, would embrace companies producing bread, milk, 
salt, sugar, flour and yeast. The four important companies 
linked in the rumor are the United Milk Products Corporation, 
Ward Baking Company, Southern Baking Company and the 
Fleischmann Company. William B. Ward, president of the Ward 
Baking Company, is mentioned as probable head of the new 
combine. One of the companies mentioned in the rumored amal- 
gamation, the Fleischmann Company, has the following to say: 
“The report that the Fleischmann Company planned to enter into 
a large food combine with bakery interests is absolutely without 
foundation of fact. The Fleischmann Company is not affiliated 
with any other company. It has no plans in that direction. It 
will continue to operate as the Fleischmann Company, an inde- 
pendent corporation, manufacturing yeast. distilled vinegar and 
malt products. Fleischmann interests still control the majority 
of the Fleischmann Company’s stock. To be exact, 78 per cent 


of its stock is owned by the Fleischmann family and the Fleisch- 
mann employes.” 


Broken Case Selling—An interesting contribution on the 
question of the proper methods to pursue in making sales of less 
than case lots by wholesale grocers is furnished by R. H. Rowe, 
secretary of the American Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 
“Many of the evils in the wholesale grocery trade, long recog- 
nized as such, continue to persist,” he writes. “One of these is 
the practice of wholesale grocers selling in broken case lots, or 
what in effect in retail packages. The waste in time, labor and 
money of such practices is everywhere known and everywhere 
admitted. Yet the strain to get business at any price causes even 
yet many wholesalers to indulge in this costly, profit-wrecking 
operation. We auote from a letter recently received from a 
wholesale grocer located in an important distributing city: ‘The 
writer’s attention has been called to a practice of some of our 
jobbers in retailing such as beans, peas, sugar, in lots of 25 
pounds and up. I believe this is a very bad way of merchan- 
dising, when a jobber has to depend on broken bag business to 
get volume.” “In this connection,” continues Mr. Rowe, “it is 
interesting to note the following, which is taken from the report 
of the merchandising committee, made recently at the conven- 
tion of the American Grocery Specialty Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation: ‘Buying in broken-case lots is an expensive evil which 
has greatly increased among retail grocers acting under the 
hypnotic spell of too rapid turnover—sometimes combined with 
pressing need for more capital. A case of a product is an eco- 
nomic «unit to which much study by the manufacturer has been 
applied. When that unit is broken by the wholesaler, in the 
midst of the distributive process, uneconomic and unnecessary 
costs are set up, which inevitably lead to destructive conse- 
quences when brought into conflict with the more efficient meth- 
ods of competitive distributing systems. Broken-case lots are 
not necessary in the erocery trade.’ We should be glad to have 
letters from wholesale grocers, detailing the present status of 
broken cases, or less-than-original-container business, and on 
what terms and conditions they handle such business, and _other- 
wise protect themselves acainst this evil.” .The question of 
broken-case sales is handled by many wholesale grocers by 
charging their retail customers a special premium on all orders 
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of less-than-case quantities. Even in such instances, however, 
experience has shown that the extra charge rarely covers even 
the cost of handling and packing, and fails to show the jobber 
the profit to which he is entitled on the business. Most jobbers 
in general practice handle this type of order only as an accom- 
modation for their good customers among the retailers, 


MEETING TRI-STATE PACKERS 


(Continued from bage 26) 


CHAIRMAN: Now, gentlemen, before we can go ahead on 
any of our work for the coming year, I think we had better sit 
down and see where we are at, if you will excuse that expression. 
We have here on our list about five and a half million cases. of 
canned goods signed up. Of course, there are quite a few pack- 
ers not here. All that are here have not signed, although quite 
a goodly number have. At $1.50 a case, that would give us prac- 
tically $8,000. With our associate members, if they will remain 
with us at the slight advance made yesterday, we put the mini- 
mum at $15 for our canners, and associate members on the same 


‘basis, $15; that would give us around $1,200. This is short of the 


amount that we need. I believe there will be enough canners 
when we can see them to come in to probably complete this. 

Now, then, as to the extension work, as I stated yesterday, 
our good friends have volunteered to help us on this. To what 
extent I don’t know, and if anybody is prepared to give us a 
statement on that, why I would be pleased to hear from them at 
this time. 

MR. JAMES F. COLE: I have had a talk with the regular 
contributors, and it is easy to say $100, $200, etc., but we hava 
gotten up now to a basis that looks like a minimum of $1,000, and 
without a conference with the respective can manufacturers I am 
not prepared to make a statement, but I feel reasonably sure of 
this, that the amount you require will be cared for all right. 

_ MR. COBB: May I ask that whatever our company does is 
with the understanding it should be used for work in the field, 
and not for the retaining of a field secretary. We feel that your 
Association should hire your own man any pay his salary, he 
should work for you, and not for you and several others. 

CHAIRMAN: You are perfectly correct, ana 1 know it is 
the feeling of the Association we should do that and we are 
going to do it. Every cent that you give will be appropriated 
for that purpose and nothing else. 

MR. COBB: With that understanding we are very glad to 


put up the amount that our company gave for this work last 
year. 


MR. TORSCH: The Committee on Resolutions would like 
to add one resolution which was neglected. 


Resolved, That we express our appreciation and thanks to 
the can companies and our members for their financial assistance 
to the tomato improvement work during the past year, and also 
to the Fred Roe Co., H. P. Cannon & Son, Inc., and the United 
Packers, Inc., of Newark, Del., for their assistance and helpful 
co-operation in the seed-saving project. (Unanimously passed.) 

Now, Mr. President, I would like to make a formal motion 
that the Association continue its support of the work of the ex- 
tension services of the three States, and that the financial as- 
sistance given in 1925 be continued in 1926 to the same extent. 
(Unanimously carried.) 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS. 


Your Committee on Nominations is pleased to make the 
following recommendations: : 

At the meeting yesterday resolution was adopted deferring 
for one year the plan of rotating our presidents from one State 
to another, making it possible for your Nominating Committee 
to nominate for President for the coming year Mr. Fooks. 

I would, therefore, submit the following names: 

Nelson H. Fooks, for President. 

Clyde Carroll, from Delaware, for Vice-President. 

George E. Diment, of New Jersey, for Vice-President. 

A. O. Salsbury, of Maryland, for Vice-President. 

C. M. Dashiell, Secretary-Treasurer, Princess Anne. Md. 

Your Executive Committee would be as follows: 

From New Jersey—Mr. L. E. Hires, Mr. Edwin Shimp. 

From Delaware—Mr. E. P. Nicholson, Mr. H. P. Hall. 

From Maryland—Mr. F. A. Torsch, Mr. William Silver, Mr. 
Hall Wrightson, Mr. Neil Mitchell and Mr. George McComas. 

Unless there are other nominations, I move that the Secre- 
tary cast the ballot. (The above officers were elected.) 


CHAIRMAN: A person can’t help but appeciate the confi- 
dence of his fellow-man, no matter how it comes about or when. 
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I would much rather someone else had taken this work. I have 
been interested, however, in getting our Association going cn 
what I consider a business basis, where we could have some 
clearing house to get information among ourselves and from 
outside territory collected. 


Some of you wanted me to continue, try it out, see if we 
can get this project across the coming year. For that reason and 
that reason only, I consented to stay. Now we haven’t com- 
pleted what we started out to do in membership, and unless we 
do complete it, we are not going to put it into operation. We 
are not going ahead. I think it is unfair to ask us, your officers, 
your Executive Committee, to go ahead and make ourselves re- 
sponsible for obligations that are just as much your business as 
ours. We give our time—I never put in an expense except for 
one little trip I put in last month—I have given my time and 
paid my own expenses myself, and I think most all the rest of us 
have, to try and do what little we have done. We only ask you 
to give us your co-operation. Send us your little check; it is 
your business, we are trying to transact it for you. Just like 
you go to a bank, appoint a bunch of bank directors, let them 
run the business of the bank. That is, I think, the way we 
ought to run this Association. It is your business; we are your 
directors; we try to run it the way you tell us to run it. Give 
us some money to run it with and we will try to spend it as 
intelligently as we know how. We will make mistakes, of 
course; every one does that does anything. A man that never 
makes mistakes never does very much. 

That is about all I have to say, and the rest of it is up to 
you. 

MR. DASHIELL: I feel it incumbent on me to say a word 
or two, in the first place on behalf of Mr. Fooks, our present 
President. He has been self-sacrificing in more ways than one; 
he has been sacrificing of his time and of his means. [ have 
asked him repeatedly to send in his bills to me. He wouldn’t do 
it, as he said. He has sent in a bill for only some recent work 
and trips he had to make to Baltimore on a very important mat- 
ter to the members of this Association. Outside of that, he 
hasn’t sent in any bills, but the money part of it does not begin 
to represent what Mr. Fooks has done. It isn’t a start, because 
he has been self-sacrificing in every way in behalf of the Asso- 
ciation, and I am going to enter my opinion that the members of 
this Association not only the present members, but the canners 
in the Tri-State territory, will uphold the-effort that was started 
here yesterday in putting this Association on a new basis. It 
amounts to really rebuilding the Association. It amounts to 
putting it in different shape in every respect. The dues will be 
different, the management will be different, our aims will be 
different and everything, and as Mr. Fooks has just said, it is 
your business and not his or mine. 

Now one word from myself. I have been your Secretary 
for this and the preceding Association next July will be 32 
years. Now you will have a Field Secretary, and his place, his 
office, ought to be central. I am perfectly willing to give my 
time, my efforts and the little work I may be able to do for the 
Association in any way that I can, but I do feel that possibly 
I ought to drop out. I am ngt going to drop out now, because 
I am going to stay by this effort that has been started, and I am 
going to do what I can to put it through, but if I should live 
until next year, why I think it would be well for me to put in 
my resignation now, so that you will not be hampered in any of 
your arrangements that you may make in regard to your Field 
Secretary or a new Secretary or what not. I take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing to everyone, not only those present, but 
every canner with whom I have ever been associated, my sin- 
cerest thanks for your consideration and for your support. 

CHAIRMAN: I don’t believe it is the wish of this Associa- 
tion that Mr. Dashiell’s resignation be accepted. It certainly 
isn’t mine. A man that has worked with us for 32 years, and 
seen the Association grow as he has, from-almost nothing to 
even its present dimensions, and rendered such service—lots of 
that time he worked for no pay at all—I want Mr. Dashiell to 
stay on just like he has been, be our permanent resident Secre- 
tary, as you may call it. And I am ready to entertain a motion 
that Mr. Dashiell be retained for the ensuing year as in the 
past. 

MEMBER: He has already been elected. 

CHAIRMAN: Well, he has resigned. 

MR. SILVER: A check dated ahead is no good. 

CHAIRMAN: I am out of order, and glad I am. Is there 
anything else to bring before the Association? 

MR. WM. SILVER: I don’t know how many of these men— 
there are some here possibly—who haven’t signed yet, for vari- 
ous reasons, to this new fund, or this new arrangement. We 
had 160 members, as I understand it, on last year’s list. Now 
we have added up those who have subscribed to date, and there 
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are only 78. While it is true those 78 represent five and one- 
half million cases, on an estimate, we don’t know that that is. 
absolutely correct, and it represents really more than that, be- 
cause those who ran over, anyone who ran over 200,000 we put 
him down at 200,000. I have a man of 350,000 we have put 
down at 200,000, so as not to fool ourselves. But we still need 
about two million cases, at least we need more. We need the 
support of every canner in this Section for this thing. We are 
not going to say that we are behind the times, but certainly 
want to keep abreast of the times, and we do want to be in a 
strong position, not simply to pull ourselves up by our boot- 
straps, so to speak, and climb the fence and fall over, but we 
don’t want to be in anything but a strong financial position. If 
we are going to do a thing, let’s do it right; let’s not do it half 
way, and I do hope that before these men leave here, leave this 
room today, that every one of them, if he has not already signed 
these papers, will sign them now. We need your help, need your 
support, to put this Association on the same basis as other asso- 
ciations who are the leading lights in this industry. We have 
the best markets in this country right at our door, and we want 
to place this Association and the membership of this Associa- 
tion and the industry in this territory in position to avail our- 
selves of those markets and give to those markets the goods that 
they need, not that they should have to go to other territories. 
We may except, possibly, California fruits, because that is a 
veculiar industry to that territory. We can’t compete with that, 
but we have other things that we can supply, and we should 
supply to the utmost, and should place ourselves in position so 
that we could give these people the grade of goods they want. 


And while I am here I want to say this: We must improve 
the quality of our goods in this territory if we are going to 
keep the trade that is right here at our doors. We must im- 
prove our quality. Every other State and section is working 
for quality, and I want to tell you one thing speaks for itself. 
While this country was increasing in population 20 per cent, the 
consumption of peas has advanced 100 per cent; the consumption 
of corn advanced 80 per cent, and the consumption of tomatoes 
only advanced 14 per cent—it hasn’t kent pace with the popula- 
tion. That is a crying shame, and I will tell you the main cause 
for it is. gentlemen, that there has been less attention paid to 
the quality of tomatoes in the can than any other staple article. 
We want to get away from that. This is the home of the tomato, 
and let us make it the very best, and get that proportionate con- 


Monarch 
Sanitary 
Rotary 
Tomato 


Washer 


All That is Good 
In A Washer 


Efficient washing without waste of raw 
stock. Specially constructed reel (patent 
applied for) has solved the washing prob- 
lem. Let us submit particulars. 


S.O.RANDALL's SON 
Baltimore, - Maryland 


Tomato Scalders 


Tomato Elevators 
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50 Years of Service to Canners 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ll Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. | 


TRADE-MARK SPECIALIST 
ATTORNEY AT LAW (Since 1906) PATENT COUNSEL 
Recommended by The American Wholesale Grocers Association 
and Other National Organizations, aggregating 10,000 Members. Ask 
* for references and particulars of Special Offer to Canners. 
Cc. E. RICHARDSON 
Albee Building WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE TOWNSEND STRING BEAN CUTTER 
(The Choice of the Careful buyer) 
WE ARE NOT PHILANTHROPISTS, 


because we cannot afford to be. We 
offer special discounts to promote busi- 
ness during a dull season; therefore, if 
you wish to take advantage of the law 
of supply and demand, now is your 
best time to order. No reliable maker 
of standard equipment will offer you a 
special discount during the height of 
the season. 


; Burton, Cook & Co. 
“You cannot go wrong 
with a TOWNSEND” Rome, N. Y. 


«(Successors to Z. P. Townsend, the original patentee) 


ATTRACTIVE 


Have you tried putting re- 
cipes on your labels? Help 
: the housewife to enjoy 
your product. 


H.GAMSE BRO 


Li thographers — 


GAMSE BUILDING | 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


“INVINCIBLE” | 
CORN HUSKER 


Outstanding Success of 1925 | 


A Great Improvement Over Previous Models 


Save Money By Ordering Now. 


S. HOWES CO., INC. 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER CO. 
SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 
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sumption. And the way to do is get behind this thing and put 
it across strong 100 per cent, so that we can go out and feel that 
we have a surplus rather than a deficit on which to depend. I 
hope every man will sign this subscription and put this thing 
across. 

MR. HANKINS, of Bridgton, N. J.: I would like to bring 
up one thing we should get clear in our minds. There is some 
little question of those who did not sign this new plan, whether 
they will be still members of the Association. I understand they 
will. Is that right? Some think they are still going to be 
members of the Tri-State Canners Association without signing 
this. I think that should be very thoroughly understood by every 
member. Some think they will still continue to pay the $15.00 
and will be members of the Association. I think they should be 
informed. I, for one, from the State of New Jersey, would be 
glad to give my assistance, all I can, in getting any one of our 
members to sign. If someone will forward the list, I would 
be glad to interview anyone in Southern New Jersey. at least. 
We need every member of this Association, and according to the 
number who signed, we will have about $8,000. Now, if we 
could have a full representation, there is no reason why $1.00 
per thousand cases wouldn’t cover the bill, and why should a 
few of the companies pay all the expenses? I am perfectly will- 
ing to do anything I possibly can to contribute anything to the 
Association. but don’t think it is fair for a few to carry the 
load, and I hope we will arrange some way to get every member 
to sign this agreement. 

CHAIRMAN: I would like to just state my individual 
views. If you join anything else you subscribe to the regula- 
tions under which it operates, and our regulations have been 
laid out here as to membership—there are certain dues. Those 
dues are based on the pack, and if a man was to come up and 
tell me he would like to be a member, to pay our dues, I would 
consider him a member without signing this, but if he was to 
tell me that I think he should be as ready and willing to sign 
this and he should sign it to show his good faith that he is going 
to pay the dues that we have adopted. I don’t see how a man 
expects to be a member on any other basis, except a supply man 
who has to pay only the $15.00. They might have gotten mis- 
taken on that. The supply men’s dues heretofore have been 
$10.00, and we thought possibly they would not object to a little 
raise, as long as we raised ourselves. We made that $15.00. I 
would like to hear from anyone else. 

MR. WM. SILVER: DoT understand. Mr. President, that 
you are going to continue as you have in the past, and that all 
members that are on the books at the present time are still mem- 
bers unless thy resign? Or are you going on a new basis that 
evervone has to sign up for membership anew? 

CHAIRMAN: I just gave my ideas on that. I think that 
a man who doesn’t come in on this basis is not a member. In 
other words suppose you want to disseminate this information 
to yovr members. whom are you going to send it to? 

MR. PHILLIPS: I don’t think you understand, Mr. Sil- 
There is a lot of work to be done. That list of the Field Secre- 
tary’s duties that was read yesterday isn’t the whole list. We 
ver. I think he meant that all who were on our list now as mem- 
hers are to be considered members, but they would have the 
rrivilere of withdrawing their membership when they find the 
have been raised. 

MR. WM. SILVER: We have always gone ahead, as I un- 
derstand it, on the basis that those who were on the books were 
still members unless they withdrew or resigned. 

CHAIRMAN: I think to clear that, that as a courtesy to 
the people who have not subscribed—how would it do for the 
Secretary to notify them the basis of their dues and ask them 
if they subscribe to it and want to continue as members on that 
basis? I don’t see how we can be any fairer to them than that. 
I think they are entitled to that. I am glad you brought that 
up, Mr. Silver. 

We will notify them we have changed our dues on this basis 
and request the members to sign up, and report how many did 
sign. telling them we would like to have their exnression and 
approval and continue their membership with us. If you think 
that is all right, we will have the Secretary do that. 

MR. TORSCH: I would like to ask, does January 1st con- 
stitute the beinning of a new year? And you have not sent out 
yet bills for 1926. 


MR. DASHIELL: No, purposely. We have been awaiting 
the result of this meeting. 

MR. TORSCH: I think the President has stated the mat- 
ter clearly and would certainly like to state I agree with him. 
I don’t see how you can have two sets of dues. There is no 
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great enormous amount involved, and we believe under this new 
arrangement a-man is going to get a good deal more than the 
money he puts into it in hard cash. I have thought so for years. 
left out several things in the hurry of getting it together, a lot 


of things that were understood, although they may not have 


been mentioned. But there is any amount of work. As Mr. 
Moore said yesterday, if you did all th work you would need 
three secretaries instead of one. That is so. There is an unlim- 
ited amount of work, depending how you go about it. And the 
Association members are going to get the benefit of it, the actual 
returns. If I didn’t think so I wouldn’t vote for it, even for a 
moment. So there is nothing involved in it; you are not being 
asked to throw some money overboard you won’t see any more— 
you are advancing some money, it is an investment to get re- 
turns on, and I think any man can sit down at his desk and in 
five minutes decide what he ought to do—that is, whether he is 
a member or not. If he don’t pay the new dues, that will answer. 

QUESTION: I would like to get something off of my mind 
about this extension work. Is the Association going to contrib- 
ute anything to that work, or is it all going to be done by sub- 
scription from our friends? 

CHAIRMAN: The Association cannot raise anything this 
year for that work—it depends on our friends. 

MR. WRIGHT: As I understand it, the Secretary is going 
to write to the balance of the folks who haven’ subscribed to 
this project, and through that means is going to solicit the com- 
pletion of this list. There has been no little discussion on it 
considering the time we have had. We have given. I think, 
about three hours on Thursday night, and about three hours yes- 
terday, and about an hour today. That is about seven hours. 
Now can new members, people who haven’t had any information 
whatever, get all the information they are entitled to through 
correspondence, through letter? It appears to me it is necessary 
to have personal contact to get people interested in a thing like 
that. We have to convince the other fe'low it is good. It seems 
to me as if you put a man in each State to solicit personally, to 
interview all these people who have not subscribed, you will ac- 
complish it quicker. It would be some expense, but not a great 
amount, and if it don’t go across, I think that the people who 
have signed up will be perfectly willing to proportion that ex- 
pense with what has been spent already. I think your point is 
very well taken. ; 

MR. GELDER: Supplementing what Mr. Wright has said, 
I believe that there are enough men here who will volunteer 
each to take one county, make it his business to see every known 
member canner in his county, and I so move, Mr. Chairman, that 
the way is to appoint or ask for volunteers. I will agree to take 
Somerset county, Md. 

(Mr. Torsch seconded the motion, and it was unanimously 
carried.) 

CHAIRMAN: Now, then, Mr. Gelder has agreed to visit 
the canners of his county, and I feel sure he will get most of 
them. Now let us hear from some of the other counties. 

Mr. Cover took Delaware county. 

Mr. Phillips took Worcester county. 

Mr. Diament took Cumberland county, N. J., and said he 
thought Mr. Hires would take Salem county. 

. Torsch volunteered for Baltimore. 

. Langrall took Queen Anne. 

. Ralph Delaney took Wicomico county. 
. Silver took Dorchester county. 


CHAIRMAN: How about our Pennsylvania friends? 

MR. GELDER: I believe that those who haven’t volun- 
teered, that you should appoint them. 

CHAIRMAN: I will consult with someone about who would 
be the proper ones to appoint, and will make the appointments as 
soon as I can. 

If there is nothing else, we will adjourn. 

Adjourned. 


FRENCH EXPORTS OF CANNED MUSHROOMS. 


CCORDING to American Consul Lucien Memmin- 
ger, Bordeaux, France, in a report received in the 
Department of Commerce, the quantity of mush- 

rooms declared for export to the United States from 
the Bordeaux district during the month of November, 
1925, amounted to 285,559 pounds.. Shipments have - 
been active during the month, but are now slackening 
somewhat, owing to preparations of firms in the United 
States for their usual annual stock takings. 
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The 1926 


ALMANAC 


of The 
CANNING INDUSTRY 


IS ABOUT READY 


(It will go to press shortly after the 

1925 Tomato Statistics are released. ) 
Get your orders in now and they will be mailed 
from among the first copies from the press. 


Free to all subscribers to The Canning 
Trade, or, and extra copies 


$1.00 each. 


THE CANNING TRADE, 
Baltimore, Md. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUSTRY’S LITERATURE. 


The sanitary belt with the square mesh. Used for all conveying purposes, on Sorting Tables, 
Scalders, Washers and “xhausters. Made any size. Easily cleaned and durable. If your 
dealer doesn’t handle, write for catalogue and prices. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. La Porte, Indiana 


HERCULES SANITARY FLEXIBLE STEEL CONVEYOR % 
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HE POWER of attractive labels 
to help sales has been repeat- 
edly proved. 

Putting your product on the 
shelves does not complete the sale. 
Why not help the dealer sell your 
goods by using attractive labels that 
will create a favorable impression. , 

Let us show you what we mean. by 
attractive labels. 


CONSULT OUR 
_ TRADE MARK BUREAU |. 


No new brand should be adopted 
without careful investigation. 
| We operate a Trade Mark Bureau 
for the benefit of our customers.. It 
contains records of over 829,000 
brand names including all registered 
brands. The service is free. 


The. United States Printing 
& Lithograph Company . 


Color Printing Headquarters 


CINCINNATI 
55 ST. 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
; physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 


All are welcome. 


A NEW DISH. 
A nigger sat on the railroad track and he wouldn’t budge, 
Long came a train— 
Chocolate fudge. 


MUST HAVE BEEN GOOD. 
“Did you behave in church?” asked an interested relative 
when Billy returned from the service. 


“T’ll say so,” replied Billy. “I heard the lady behind us say 
she never saw a child behave so.” 


ONLY HALF OF IT. 
“Stop! You shouldn’t hit another boy when he’s on the 
ground.” 


“You wouldn’t say that if you knew the trouble I had to get 
him there.” 


A FREE TICKET. 
Souse No. 1—Le’s go shee “The Covered Wagon.” 
Souse No. 2—Can’t. We’re broke. 
Souse No. 1—Thash all right. I know the driver. 


MORE EFFICIENT. 


Irate Mother (at dinner) Tommy, I wish you’d stop 
reaching for things. Haven’t you a tongue? 
Tommy—Yes, mother; but my arm’s longer. 


GENEROUS BROTHER. 
Desperate Suitor—I’ll give you a quarter, Tommy, if you 
will get me a lock of your sister’s hair. 


Small Brother—Make it a dollar and I’ll get you the whole 
Lunch. I know where she hangs it. 


THE CORRECT ANSWER. 
“Now, Johnny,” said the teacher, “can you name a cape in 
Alaska?” 
“No’m,” said Johnny. 
“That’s right. Cape Nome.” 
_ THE GUEST ROOM’S HIS. 
“We have a new baby at our a, 
“Is it going to stay?” 
“T think so.” 
“Why?” 
“He hasn’t anything with him but his nightgown.” 


A NEW ONE. 
Friend of the family to old colored washerwoman—Have you 
seen Peggy’s fiance? 
Eliza pondered “No, ma’am, it ain’t been in the wash yet.” 
—College Coyote. 


PIPPIN. 
“Remember that cherry tree you sold me last fall?” 
“Yeah, how is it?” 
“A Peach.”—Notre Dame Juggler. 


IN BAD ODOR. 
Mac—I’m smoking a terrible lot of cigars lately. 


Jack—yYou certainly are, if that’s one of them.—Columbia 
Jester. 


OVERHEARD ON THE HILL. 
Jimmy—You can't coast down with me. 
Ethel—Why not? 


Jimmy—’Cause you’ re old fashioned. Your hair is long in 
the back. 


Ethel—What’s that got to do with it? 
Jimmie—Well, mine’s a bob-sled. 
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———the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 


APRONS (factory), Acia, Water Proof. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 


BEAN SNIPPER. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 


BEET MACHINERY. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, wn. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., ‘Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, Etc. 
See Cannery Supplies. 


BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, Etc. 
La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 


Bean Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seea 


BELTING. 
Th Fairbanks Co., New York. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman ’Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Bottle Caps. ‘See Caps. 
3ottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, 


Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 


BROKERS. 
‘Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails. Fiber. See Fibre Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 

Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 


CAN COUNTERS. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City 
Ayars Mach. Co., "Salem, N. J. 


Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 

Ams, Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS,Tin, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co. .. New York City. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Anderson- Barngrover Meg. om, San Jose, Cal. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

S. O. Randall's Son, Baltimore, Md. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Bartimore. 


Can Stampers. See Stampers and Maric2rs. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., — 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicag: 

Capping Steels, Cannery Sup 


CAPS, Bottle. 
Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh. 


CAPS. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, oO. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. ; 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 
Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 
CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS’ SUP- 
PLIES. 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 

CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. Ford, Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 

ERY, Fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. 
See Bottlers’ Machinery 

Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 

Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 
CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, Ne FE. 
Cameron Can Machy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Rerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Cop. 

CORING HOOKS, Pitting Spoons, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

CORKING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Come Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral — » Morral, Ohi 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Tetthuere. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

CORN HUSKERS AND sILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. . 

S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, 
Sprague-Sells Corp., ‘Chicugo. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buftuio, N. Y. 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn 
Cooker Fillers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Sandusky, O. 
Counters. See Can Counters. : 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott, Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ssaltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, String Bean. See String Bean 
cy. 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Etc.) 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
. Can Co., Cincinnati. 
Dies, Can. ‘See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


Double Seaming Machines. See Closing 
Machines. 


DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicag 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Paithners. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Enameled-lined Kettles. See Tanks. 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Ch icago. 

Factory Stools. See Stools.. 

Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
The Fairbanks Co., New York. 

A. K. Rohins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicugo. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 


American Can Co., New be 
Continental Can Co., New York 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, ©. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, etc. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


Fillers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy.. ay Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, i. 

Karl Kiefer “isachine Co., Cincinnati, O. 

The Langsenkamp Co.., ‘Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 
FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Etc. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning Picky ‘Grading 
Machinery, Fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS.: 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
See Cannery Supplies. 


Fruit Presses. 
Gasoline Firepots. 


in 
: 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis.. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Balttmore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Generators, Electric. See Motors. 


GLASS-LINED TANKS. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago.. 
Governors, Steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carrs. and Convrs. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and 

Grading Machinery. 

Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 


INSURANCE, Canners’. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 


INOCULATION CULTURES for Peas, Etc. 
L. V. Strasburger, Baltimore. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 


JACKETED PANS, Steam. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Kettles, Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 

KETTLES, Process. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Baltimore. 

KRAUT CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KRAUT MACHINERY. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 

LABELING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 

Calvert Litho Co., Detroit, Mich. 

H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 

Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

U. S. Prt. and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 

Etc. 

National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 

L. V. Strasburger, Baltimore. « 
MARKING INK, POTS, Etc. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati.. 

Markers, Can. See Stampers & Markers. 

Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Mchy. 

MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 

Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 

chines. 

MOTORS, Electric. 

Standard Elec. Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 

OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 

Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 

Pails, Tubs, Etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 

Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 

PARING MACHINES. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PASTE, CANNERS’. 

American Adhesive Corp., Utica, N. Y. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

PEA AND BEAN SEED. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


See Cranes. 


THE BUYER’S GUIDE. 


F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Selis Corp., Chicago. 

PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. .¥ 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

PEA VINE FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

PEELING KNIVES. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 

PEELING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 

Screens. 

Picking Boxes, Baskets, Etc. See Baskets 

Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 

ners’ Machinery. 

PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 

Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Mchy. 

PITTING SPOONS, CORING HOOKS, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York City. 

Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 

Plant Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PULP MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. . 

Sprague-Sells Corp.. Chicago. - 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Balttmore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 

RUBBER GLOVES, Factory. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

RHUBARB CUTTER. 

Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 

Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Can- 

nery Supplies. 

SANITARY SUPPLIES, Disinfectants, Etc. 
Acme Chem. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
SEALING MACHINES Box. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 

ing Compounds. 

Sanitary (open top) Cans See Cans. 

Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 

SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. : 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

S. O. Randal’s Son, Batimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

SCALES, Platform, Table, Etc. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York City. 
Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Screw Caps, Bottle.. See Caps. 

Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ 

Machinery. 

SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol Pa. 

J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
os Machines, Cans. see Closing Ma- 
chines. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

ameron Can Mchy. = icago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
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SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp.,. Chicago. 
Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, Belt Drives, Etc.) 
Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supplies, Engine Room, Line Shaft, Etc. 
See Power Plant Equipment. 
Supply House and General Agents. See 
General Agents. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ssaltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, Picking. See kea Canners’ Mchy. 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 

Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 

STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 

Brass Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, 
Burning Brands, Etc. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burton, Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, METAL, 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md.. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 

Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Testers, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils.. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TRADE-MARKS. 


C. E. Richardson, Washington, D. C. 
Variable Speed Countersnafts. See Speed 
Regulators. 
VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
WASHERS, Can and Jar. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Salem, N. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Woes and Scalding Baskets. See Bas- - 


ets. 

Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 
See Tanks, Wood. 

Wrappers, Paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 

Wrapping Machines, 
Machinery. 


Can. See Labeling 


WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich.. 
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ARTISTIC 


ble Can Wiper 


| The use of these machines 
results in much economy 
= of solder as well as materi- 7 
als, improving the appear- 
ance of the can. 


Built to take any size can. 


SLAYSMAN & COMP 
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